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E. Havoc Visits Commercial Agriculture 

The feudalisation of agriculture, and the ruin of irrigation apart; the general collapse of urban 
production and the rural migration of urban people shattered commercial agriculture. In all the 
important areas, whether it be cotton, paddy, sugarcane, oil seeds or areca the devastation caused 
by all these factors was very deep and made its sustenance impossible. This transition of 
cropping pattern from commercial crops to cereals recreated the dreary hand-to-mouth, inward¬ 
looking, cloistered feudal village. 

Due to these factors, in a few years after British conquest and the acquisition of the throne by 
a reactionary puppet, agriculutre was deeply paralysed. 

Sumit Guha in his The Agrarian Economy of the Bombay Deccan, 1818-1941, explains the 
stagnation in agriculture in the Bombay Karnataka region. The following table of occupied 
Government land illustrates the stagnation. 

Occupied Government land in Certain Areas (In Acres) 


12 3 4 

Subdivision and 
District 


Periods 


1824-25 to 1828-29 1835-36 to 1839-40 1840-41to1843-44 


Navalgund, Dharwad 99,200 95,200 

Periods: 1825-26tol829-30 1835-36tol839-40 

1845- 

46tol 847-48 


86,500 

1840-41tol844-45 


Khod, Dharwad 
Dharwad, Dharwad 
Misrikota,Dharwad 


53,800 

59,600 58,600 

17,200 18,900 


54,600 

57,400 58,300 

21,200 22,000 


49,300 37,800 


Periods: 1823-24to1827-28 184041to1844-45 1845-46to1849-50 
Badami,Bijapur 77,900 66,800 72,100 

Periods: 1824-25to1828-29 184041to1844-45 184546to1849-50 
Badami,Bijapur 77,900 66,800 66,100 

Periods: 1824-25to 1829-30 1832-33to1836-37 184041to1844-45 
Hungund, Bijapur 95,400 81,500 83,900 

Periods: 1826-27to1830-31 184041to1844-45 184546to1849-50 
Sampgaon, Belgaum 79,400 78,700 82,500 


119 
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Guha then adds that the table “testifies to the general stagnation of agriculture, especially 
prior to 1840. The figures were taken from various settlement reports and cover most tracts of the 
Deccan. The fertile and secure talukas of Dharwad show no better record than the famine prone 
talukasofSholapur.... Tlvswas not due to any shortage of cultivable land. The settlement reports 
all describe extensive stretches of cultivable land as lying waste”. 119 A 
3. DISLOCATION OF INDUSTRY 

Free trade between India and England always left the balance of trade in India’s favour. Euro¬ 
pean industrial goods had no takers in India. PJ Thomas says that in the mid-seventeenth century: 
“With a view to preserving the treasure ofthe country and encouraging industry at home, it was 
provided that the Company should export English commodities to the East. Accordingly 
varying quantities of woollen cloth, iron, lead, quicksilver, cutlery and swordblades were sent to 
tire Indian factories. Tire re was, however, very little effective demand for these goods in India. 
Tire Company’s iron and tin were too costly for the Indian consumer, and the other goods were 
wanted only in very small quantities. Tire Company was particularly interested in opening a 
market in India for English woollens, but its efforts were attended with little success. Tire great 
majority of people in India wore only cotton clothing. They might want a blanket or two, but 
equally suitable and cheaper goods were made in India. 

Repeated orders were sent by the Company’s directors to India urging the need for increased 
sale of woollens, and the factors in their turn worked hard to push on the business. But all these 
efforts were of little avail”. 120(PJ Thomas, p 9) 

In his Minute On Opening the Trade with India to the outposts of Great Britain in February 
1818, Thomas Munro was only still echoing what PJ Thomas had explained of a situation almost 
two centuries before. He noted: ‘ ‘No nation will take from another what it can furnish cheaper and 
better itself. In India, alinost every article which the inhabitants require is made cheaper and better 
than in Europe. Among these are all cotton and silk manufactures, leather, paper domestic utensils 
of brass and iron, and implements of agriculture. Their coarse wollens, though bad, will always 
keep their ground, from their superior cheapness: their finer camblets are warmer and more 
lasting than ours.... 

Their simple mode of living, dictated by caste and climate renders all our furniture and 
ornaments for the decoration of the house and the table utterly unserviceable to the Hindus.... 

If we reason from the past to the future, we can have no well founded expectation of any 
considerable extension of our exports. If it were as early as some suppose, to introduce the case 
of foreign articles, it would have been done long ago”. 121(B 20, Pp 104-5) 

The above two quotations make it extremely clear that the development of the machine leading 
to mass production, thereby reducing unit cost of production was in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century disproportionately priced when compared to the putting-out or manufactory of 
Karnataka. Further, transhipment costs hiked the costs of machine made goods from England. It 
would need many more years before the prices could equalise and thus make ‘free’ competition 
possible for the British capitalist. 

Yet we learn from figures provided by Marx that: “From 1818 to 1836the export oftwistfrom 
great Britain to India rose in the proportion ofl to 5,200. In 1824 the exportof British muslins to 
India hardly amounted to 1,000,000 yards, while in 1837it surpassed 64,000,000yards. But at the 
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existence a compatible social structure among the subject population ”. 59. (p 3 reverse) 

Danmole’s analysis which penetrates the purpose behind Elphinstone’s grants to temples and 
Munro’s warmth for the mathas, goes on to say: “The oppressive forces of colonialism are insu¬ 
lated behind the mystical curtain of the traditional lord and his establishment”. 60(p 4, reverse) 
He concludes by saying: “....though traditional ideologies may have been conceived to guaran¬ 
tee the continuance of the community’s social values and thereby regulate the social equilibrium 
process, their anthropomorphic nature, with their class bias (sometimes obscure) is nex’ertheless 
bound to constitiute an oppressive force. It is the same as the withdrawal of a right of query. It is the 
perpetuation of a state of ignorance. Traditional ideologies were therefore to be subsumed to the 
oppressive character of foreign ideologies as their natural co-extension, for the effective opera¬ 
tion of the imperialist ideolgies, traditional ideologies therefore constitute a permissive frame¬ 
work”. 61(Pp 2 reverse-3) 

Thus, it was the result of politico-ideological compulsion of tying down the masses of Karnataka 
and India, in particular the peasantry; that the British united with and bruced up the declining feudal 
order, however much it was also historically true that feudalism was a fetter, in economic terms, for 
the grow th of capital, native or foreign. It was this pervasive fact which captured captial’s historic 
compromise. Had Stalin not correctly said, and, with characteristic brilliance, that: “Imperial¬ 
ism, with all its financial and military might, constitutes the force that supports, animates, fosters 
and perpetuates the feudal survivals, together with their bureaucratic-militaristicsuperstructure ”. 
62(CR and the CCP, p 20) 

3. SOCIAL PREMISES FOR THE BIRTH OF A COMPRADOR CLASS 

The unity of colonialism with feudalism was the premise for the pillage of Karnataka. With¬ 
out the role of another very important class, colonialism could not have achieved its political or 
economic objective in the long run. This was none other than the comprador layer of the social 
formation. While feudalism and colonialism appeared to coexist and move in tandem, it was how¬ 
ever the comprador class which emerged as its hue representative being a product created by 
colonial intervention. With the ‘settling’ of the palegaras, desais, jagirdars and deshmukhs; the next 
important function of colonialism in completing the process of its consolidation, was its yearning for 
and subsequently the creation of the compradors. It may be said that while landlords were its allies, 
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the compradors were junior partners of colonial capital. While it took more than a century of 
British colonial domination of Karnataka before the comprador bureaucrat bourgeoisie 
could be born; at this point of history, we can clearly observe the social premises beig laid 
out for its emergence. The comprador merchant class and comprador officials were the 
spring boards for the launching of the comprador bureaucrat bourgeoisie a century later. 
Let us now see in this section how the comprador merchant and comprador officials were 
spawned in the early decades of colonial rule over Karnataka. The emergence of a comprador 
merchant bourgeoisie along Karnataka’s coast as a result of Portuguese colonialism is a question 
which we have already looked into in Voluine I. Here let us consider about the emergence of the 
comprador class in the rest of the State. 

Feudalism, the most significant ally of colonialism was also at the same time the principal social 
base for begetting the comprador class. Suniti Kumar Ghosh who has made an admirable study of 
India’s comprador bourgeoisie, recounts several times, about its unmistakable feudal moorings, in 
his book The Indian Big Bourgeoisie. The feudal litter which the British had gathered together, 
produced Karnataka’s comprador class. On being pensioned off or ‘settled’, these feudal forces or 
their progeny who had directly received sannads from the British branched off either into the 
bureaucracy or colonial trade, often the first form of ‘trade’ being money-lending. This differentia¬ 
tion in the community of landlords, achieved over several years of British administration and trade, 
produced the first set of comprador merchants and bureaucrats. To this source of the emerging 
compradors the puppet kings must be included. From being a feudal puppet, the Wodeyar dynasty, 
with the subsequent growth of British capital, transformed gradually into a puppet with comprador 
traits. 

Mashood Danmole rightly says: “....it has become sufficiently clear that traditional rulers, or 
their descendants, or those who think like them, have largely constituted the bosom from which 
have been nourished most of the comprador bourgeoisie sandwiched between the local community 
and the foreign owners of capital. Tins new class of local bourgeoisie represent, no more and no 
less, the native handmaidens of imperialist manouvres”. 63(p 5) 

Feudalism therefore remained the pervasive source for the emergence of the comprador. 
The feudal geyser often spouted the comprador bureaucrats as well as the comprador merchants. 
Let us considerthe origins of the comprador merchants first. This class emerged in several ways. 

Firstly, we have the pattern which Mao described in his Analysis of the Classes in China, 
wherein compradors were thrown up by originally operating as officials in the trading outposts of 
the colonial companies. While Karnataka’s ports were not the entrepots for British trade; Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Surat playing this role, such origins of compradorism may be found in these 
cities. Yet, the coffee trade of Karnataka is one example of how such forms also obtained in 
Karnataka, although on a diminished scale. 65 (B 20, p 69) 

The second form was by the migration of compradors from British territory to the Karnataka 
market. 

This part of Karnataka’s history was symbolised through an act of great political value. VI 
Pavlov thus wrote of this: “Jagat Seths remained bankers of the Company upto 1782. They were 
replaced by the Marwari banking lending house ofGopal Das who was a member of a big firm of 
Marwari bankers from the Agarwalla community. He and his brother moved to Calcutta in the 
1770s and there acquired a great fortune. His son Bhavanidas, was the supplier of the British 
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army that invaded Mysore in 1799. How great the services are which Bhavanidas rendered to the 
invaders is evident from the fact that he received the sword of Tippoo Sultan after Seringapatam 
was taken by the British” ,66( VI Pavlov, p 239) 

It is an irony of history that the sword which was wielded against colonialism and became 
symbolic of everything that was opposed to the British came to be gifted to a Marwadi comprador. 
It was a gift which only foreboded the gifting of the Karnataka market itself to these enemies of 
Karnataka and of vesting these partners of British colonial loot with the task of protecting and 
serving the cause and interests of the Empire in Karnataka. In Volume I we have already seen the 
spread of the comprador tentacles to the Bijapur region by the Banias.(Vol I, p ) 

However one of the earliest references to these compradors of colonialism who came from 
western and north-western India to the Mysore heartland was to be met with in Ananda Ranga 
Pillai’s diaries. AR Pillai was a comprador of French colonialism and one of the chief ones at that, 
who had a major role in the French trade. AR Pillai bom in 1709, emigrated from Madras to 
Pondicherry in 1716 “at the suggestion of his brother-in-law Naniya Pillai then courtier, or chief 
native agent at that place for the French”. 69(B24, Jan 5) 

He established several trading posts in Tamil Nadu and carried out a “brisk business in the 
exchange of European goods for the merchandise of the country” .70(B 24, Jan 6) 

However, what is important is that “the Wodeyars who came after Chikkadevaraja gave an 
opportunity for the spread of the French compradors like Ananda Ranga Pillai’s activities, who 
operated in Bangalore, not with the aid ofKanncidiga merchants but by relying on the Marwadis 
and Gujaratis, who, it is clear, were the principal and foremost economic mediators of colonialism 
in inland Karnataka. One of the entries in Ananda Ranga Pillai’s diaries gives a dress of honour to 
Sambu Das, a merchant who traded with him, which was meant for Lai Das “the Gujerati of 
Seringapatam in Mysore”. 71 (B 24, Jan6) 

With the overthrow of Mysore’s anti-colonial Government, colonial penetration of the new 
market was mediated by the southward march of these established comprador families of western 
India. This phenomenon was so rapid that Buchanan, who visited Mangalore barely months after 
it fell to the English already observed the visible change. He wrote: “The principal merchants in 
Hyder’s time were Moplays [Mapillas] and Kankanies [ GSBs]; a few came from Guzzeral since 
the Company has acquired the government of the country, many men of substance have come from 
Surat, Cutch, Bombay and other places to the north. These men are chiefly of the Vaisya caste, but 
a good mam Parsis are among them....the vessels employed in trade chiefly belong toother 
ports”. 6m 18, Feb 24) 

RD Choksey confirms this when he says: “The Marwaris have settled in large numbers 
since the British conquest. They came mostly from Bombay and unlike the banias, settled in the 
remotest villages where they gradually ousted tire local money lenders ”. 67(B 5, May,4) 

Suniti Ghosh explains this phenomena thus: “In the conditions that prevailed both in overseas 
and in domestic trade the decline of the Indian merchants who did not serve as brokers or agents of 
foreign merchants and the rise of the comprador merchant bourgeoisie became inevitable ”. 69( B 
6, July 28) 

The intervention of the colonial state in protecting and promoting the compradors from 
Madras as against the local merchants of Bangalore in the Bangalore Cantonment which came under 
direct British mle, is attested to by Narcndar Pani et al. They write: “The overall British control of 
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the Civil and Military Station was further strengthened by ensuring that most of the occupants 
were of non-Mysore origin. In order to make their control effective, within territory not completely 
controlled by the British, it is perhaps necessary to ensure tlrat, the Cantonment remained ‘cm 
isolated pice of British territory’ seggregated from the rest of Mysore, in particular from the 
Pettah in Bangalore. To this end the commanding officer of the station was even instructed to 
‘extend the private buildings as little as possible towards the pettah of Bangalore. Tins violation 
would of course, have meant very little if it was purely geographical. The British therefore also 
saw to it that the economic relations between the Cantonment and City were limited. The traders, 
who, in the same period, were being protected within the Pettah, were judiciously kept out of 
gaining ascendancy in the Station. Indeed traders from the pettah were not allowed to set up 
shops in the Cantonment but could sell their ware in wholesale only to the merchants of the 
General or Regimental Bazaars within the station”. 73(B14, Nov 8-9) 

On the role of the colonial state in ruining the monopoly enjoyed by the big Kannadiga traders 
who had not developed any comprador tendencies, particularly in the business of arecanut and 
tobacco, and in turn aiding their comparadors is unmistakably evident. 

The same authors tell us: ‘‘The merchants had further reason to be dissatisfied as Cubbon 
(the Commissioner of Mysore State after the British assumed direct administration) placed a 
limit beyond which individual merchants were not allowed to grow. Tims the traditional monopo¬ 
lies of tobacco and betel-nut held by a section of wealthy merchants were broken. Tim breaking of 
the tobacco monopoly in Bangalore and its environs was accomplished by first securing the 
abolition decree, and then introducing superior quality foreign tobacco which was sold at lower 
rates in the open market and the introduction of a Sayer duty at the rate of31/2 rupees per maund 
from 7th July 1839 on all tobacco sold within the Bangalore town and its environs”. 74( B 14, 
Nov 10) 

Thus the independent Kannadiga trader was routed, as we have already seen in Volume I the 
case of the Banajiga, a merchant community which fell from grace. In a later part we shall study the 
implications of these developments on the Kannada national question. For the present it will do to 
quote Suniti Ghosh who explains a similar phenomenon, albeit in a different locale: ‘ ‘ 77 lefirst few years 
of colonial rule saw the gradual liquidation of old big Indian traders and bankers in inost of Eastern 
India, which first came under the rule of the British, and the rise of others who served as banians 
and brokers of the latter. Indian merchants who traded independently were ousted not only from 
foreign trade but from internal trade” . 75(B 6, Nov 1-3) 

The third form in which merchant compradors developed was due to the cultivation of one 
section from among the local merchants and money-lenders themselves. However, it must be 
remembered that apart from the Karavali, this phenomenon was subdued since, the compardor 
merchants from outside Karnataka aggressively carved out markets for themselves. Yet we see the 
start of this process in the following description of Buchanan about the big merchants of Bangalore: 
“The manufacturers and petty traders are still very distrustful and timid; but the merchants, many 
of whom have been at Madras and are acquainted with British policy, seem to have the utmost 
confidence in the protection of our government” .76(B 14, June 29) 

The other form of compradorism was to be found in the bureaucracy. In the territory of 
Karnataka which colonialsim was a little late in taking, the relatively developed comprador bour¬ 
geoisie of the cities of Madras and Bombay had moved in. Thus the bureaucracy, the upper rungs of 
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which were manned by several representatives from these centres, remained an important forte for 
the growth of the comprador in Karnataka. 

The elite officials who ran the bureaucracy either took to comprador trade on their retirement 
or their kindred such as in the case of Pumiah’s and Kashi Sesha Shastri’s families, grew into 
compradors,77(B 14, Nov 30 and Lakshminarasimhaiya et al) 

However the initial period of colonialism saw an attempt on its pail to forge abureaucracy which 
was comprador in character, and without the creation of which they always considered their mle 
unsafe. 

Following the East India Company’s takeover of Mysore in 1831: “The instructions of the 
Governor General to the Madras Government on the the first assumption of the province had been 
to the effect that ‘tire agency under tire Commissioners shouldbe exclusively native'.... ”78(B2, p55) 
This standpoint of the British was a result of the sustained campaign which Munro had 
undertaken, with the most far-reaching insight on the role of the comprador bureaucracy in sustaining 
the colonial edifice, often construed by apologists of colonialism as ‘Munro’s liberalism’ .79(B 8, Jan 

19) 

Munro in his Minute on the Promotion ofNatives, said in 1827: “Tire employement of Natives 
in high offices will be as much for our own advantage as for theirs.... ”80(B 23, p 143) 

In 1822, in a letter to Elphinstone, Munro wrote: “I have given the Board of Revenue a 
complete native cutchery....it opens a field to able and aspiring Natives, and prepares tire way for 
giving them some share in the Government half a century, or a whole century hence ”. 81 (B 23, p 164) 

On the making of the Mysore bureacracy, Shama Rao says, “ On the establishment of tire new 
Government under Krishnaraja Wodeyar III a few of the Pale gars retired to other parts of the 
country preferring clrances of future commotion. A small numberwho were of a refractory clraracter 
were imprisoned, while the greater portion of them who were willing to accept reconciliation were 
granted suitable State pensions or were appointed to civil offices or military commands.... Pumaiya 
took particular care at all times to respect their feelings by treating them with kindness and 
courtesy”. 82(Shama Rao, p 349) 

Again on the composition and the feudal roots of the comprador bureauracy we learn from 
Shyam Bhat that: “771c introduction of the British revenue administration for its functioning, 
necessitated an indegenous personnel which was well informed about the local peculiarities. The 
Company authorities found such men in the Brahmin, Saraswat Brahmin and Bhant communities, 
who possessed a set of qualifications which filled the deficiencies and met the structural requirements 
of this early period of British agrarian management” .83(B 29, p 132) 

Thus it was that the feudal base provided a comprador merchant and bureaucratic class which 
became the instalment for British economic and political mediation in Karnataka and India, since it 
was the comprador who knit together their requirements and drew together the bonds between 
colonialism and feudalism. 

However one must be cautious against looking for an unilinear process in the emergence of a 
comprador. The process at work in early colonial Karnataka tells us that it often described a trajectory 
of zigzags;of fits and starts. A comprador bureaucrat would often relapse into a feudal lord, as was 
the case with Pumiah. Or, a merchant would traverse along the agrarian road and settle down along 
the way as a landlord, as was wont with the Gowd Saraswats who pursued usury with the peasantry 
ofTulunadu. 
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The cultural make-up of the comprador class, drawn as it was from a feudal-reactionary 
background, was grossly anti-people and decadent. It upheld all its rotten manifestations and 
moribund ideology and combined it with daily oblations for the white God. 

The comprador bourgeoisie had a vital economic role to perform. In the initial stages of colonial 
takeover, the economic role of the comprador bureacucracy was basically confined to connecting 
the colonialist with the feudal tax-farmer as a siphon mechanism. With the advance of industrial capital 
in India the role of the comprador merchants became all the more prominent. The comprador 
merchants however were an important link in the economic pillage of Karnataka, carrying British 
manufactures to the remotest parts and taking back raw materials and agricultural produce to feed 
the appetite of the colonial monster. 

The political role, however, was very significant, both in terms of the immedaite stability of the 
enterprise and its long-term endurance; for which precise reason, traitors like Pumiah were heaped 
with praise and presents by the British. On the political importance of the comprador bureaucracy, 
Munro writes: “We might endeavour to secure ourselves by augmenting our European establish¬ 
ment. Tim might at a great additional expense, avert the evil for a time, but no increase of Europeans 
could long protract the existence of our dominion. In such a contest we are not to expect any aid from 
the people: the native army would be joined by all that numerous and active class of men formerly 
belonging to the revenue and police departments, who are now unemployed, and by many now in 
office, who look for higher stations; and by means of these men they would easily render themselves 
masters of the open country and of its revenue: the great mass of the people would remain quiet. 
The merchants and slwpkeepers, from having facilities given to trade, which they never before 
experienced might wish us success, but they would do no more. The heads of villages, who have at 
their disposal the mostwar-like part of the inhabitants, wouldbemore likely tojoin their countrymen 
than to support our causes. They have, it is true, when under their native mlers, often shown a strong 
desire to be transferred to our dominion; but this feeling arose from temporary causes—the 
immediate pressure of a weak and rapacious Government, and the Iwpe of bettering themselves by 
a change. But they have now tried our Government and found, that though they are protected in 
their persons and their property, they have lost many of the emoluments which they derived from 
a lax revenue system under their native chiefs, and have also lost much of their former autlwrity 
and consideration among the inhabitants, by the establishment of ourjudicial courts and European 
magistrates and collectors. The hopes of recovering their former rank and influence would therefore 
render a great part of them well disposed to favour any plan of our overthrow. We delude overselves 
if we believe that gratitude for the protection they have received, or attachment to our mild 
Government would induce any considerable body of the people to side with us in a struggle with the 
native army”. 84(B 23, pp 135-137) 

This was an anticipation by Munro of 1857 although with an underestimation of the role of 
the masses and he saw the comprador bureaucracy as the mainstay for the unbroken rule by the Raj. 

Again, he wrote: “In this point [taxation], at least, we ought to be guided by the example of 
those Governments and employ intelligent and experienced natives, at the head of the revenue to 
assist the revenue board. If in other departments we give experienced natives to assist the 
European officers, shall we not give them in this, whose duties are the most difficult and most 
important? We cannot exclude them from it without injury to ourselves as well as to them; we 
cannot conduct the department efficiently witlwut them. But even if we could, policy requires that 
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we should let them have a share in the business of taxing their own country. It attaches them to our 
Government, it raises them in their own estimation, and it encourages them by the prospect of 
attaining a situation of so much distinction, to qualify themselves for it by a zealous performance 
of their duty. Altlwugh we can nex’er leave entirely to the natives the power of taxing the country, we 
ought to entrust them with as much of it as possible under our superintendence. We ought to make 
them acquainted with our objects in taxation, and with the principles on which we wish it to be 
founded, in order that, in communicating their opin ions to us, they might not be guided by the mere 
object of raising the revenue, but that of adapting the revenue to the wants of the state and the 
circumstances of the people. It is desireable that this knowledge should be widely diffused among 
the natives: but it can only be effected by their having the benefit of free intercourse already, in 
the cutcheries attached to the collectors and to the board of revenue, and under many of the 
collectors this advantage is rendered more general, by their hearing the opinions of the most 
intelligent heads of villages, and of respectable inhabitants, notin the service of Government, and 
discussing in their presence questions of revenue. Tins establishes confidence in us among the 
natives, and gradually extends among them juster and more enlarged views of the purposes for 
which taxation is intended”. 85(B 23, Pp 159-161) 

While this was Munro’s perception on the cultivation of Indians so that they could share the 
viewpoint and the station of the colonialist he considered this not as an end in itself but rather as a 
means to serve the ultimate end of serving British colonialism even in the absence of British 
colonial representatives in the country, that is under conditions of neo-colonialism. Although such 
conditions had not yet dawned on the horizon, a study of popular aspiration led him to that inevitable 
and objecive conclusion. Yet, as a hue colonialist, and among the most die-hard of the lot—he 
visualised the role of the compradors in ensuring a continued share in the pillage for a colonial master 
who resided overseas. 

He wrote “We should look upon India not as a temporary possession, but as one which is to 
be maintained permanently, until the natives shall in some future age have abandoned most of their 
superstitions and prejudices and become sufficiently enlightened to form a regular government for 
themselves and to conduct and preserve it, whenever such time shall arrive it will probably be best 
for both countries that the British control over India should be gradually withdrawn. “86(B 23, Pp 
29-30) 

This was the yearning of British imperialism for the comprador. The feudal lord was 
uncouth for the civ ili sation of capital and could not fu lf i ll this task. Let us, in the Volume III of 
Making History see how this vision of transferring power to the compradors was gradually fu lfill ed 
so that the roots of the colony would remain intact even after the British had withdrawn. 

4. OPPRESSIVE TRINITY, REACTIONARY STATE 

Victory for colonialism, altered in its wake, the ruling alliance. Before British rule, the feudal 
and merchant classes shared state power in the Mysore Kingdom, and in other parts of Karnataka 
it was the feudal class which claimed a monopoly on it. British presence altered this. While it 
retained the feudal classes, it routed the local merchant class. Instead, all over Karnataka, it was 
replaced by the colonialist-comprador-feudal alliance that constituted the ruling fraternity. 

In the Mysore Kingdom of the eighteenth century, the landlord class, although constituting 
the twosome with the merchant had already conceded the leadership for the alliance to the latter. 

In the new set up following colonial conquest the leadership for this alliance was provided by 
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the colonialist, the feudal lords and compradors enjoying a junior and restricted status in the ruling 
trinity. 

The significance of the leading element in the alliance was that it constituted not only the 
principal force in welding together a common front but that it always influenced and reshaped even 
the other members of the alliance to its requirements—political and economic—which in this case 
was nothing but the requirement of colonial capital. As we have already seen, the various feudal 
lords were draw n into the alliance only after they consented to submit themselves to a processing by 
British industrial capital. This obligation led to a modification of feudalism. The landlords were 
compelled to give up their mihtary estabhshment, they merged their manner of justice with the 
colonialist hierarchy of courts and, surrendered several feudal privileges they formerly enjoyed and 
so on. This select alteration of feudalism continued right down history, opening itself even more to 
this process under conditions of semi-colonialism and the growing monopoly and concentration of 
international capital in the twentieth century; which we shall find the opportunity of describing later. 
For instance, the procreation of comprador capitalists from the feudal base was the result of such 
social intercourse, which in other words only meant that a section of feudal lords had shed their 
former class position to assume a new status and enter into altogether new relations of production. 
However, it must not be forgotten that while modifying feudalism, colonialism never went to the 
point of undermining it. 

Colonialism transformed the structure of the state in India. For the first time in Indian 
history a unified and centralised state was created for the entire country, by assimilating and reorganising 
the feudal state, the structure of which was fragmentary or disjointed. This state which was ush¬ 
ered in as a result of the dissolution of the feudal armies which were organised on an extremely 
decentralised basis, on account of this, imbued feudalism with new strength. While on the face 
of it, the liquidation of all feudal armies amounted to a weakening of feudalism, in reality the con¬ 
verse was true. The feudal armies were dissolved only to be amalgamated and restructured on a new, 
powerful and centralised basis. British colonialism which drew the landlord into a reactionary 
class alliance, took upon itself the task of protecting feudalism with the new centralised state that it 
had now created. Colonialism spoke on behalf of the landlords and compradors. This was the great 
historic blow that colonialism dealt to the peasant masses of India. From now on, even an isolated 
struggle against a petty landlord in the remotest comer of the country would find an instantaneous 
reactionary intervention by the centralised Indian state. The landlord class which was dying was 
reinvigorated and; given a new lease of life. It could now call upon the might of colonial capital to 
its defence and mobilise the vast resources of the reactionary Indian state to suppress an awakening 
peasantry. Every commonplace landlord, unworthy of a pie-dog’s snarl, rose to stand at the feet of 
the towering Queen. This historic change in the nature of the state had grave implications on the 
gathering antifeudal tide of the Indian masses. 

Antifeudal struggles of a local nature, even against the biggest of the puppet kings were 
bound to fail unless they developed and displayed an all-India perspective. Thus it would no longer 
be possible to expect a regional phenomeon like that which Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar had initiated, 
since in terms of internal cohesion, all the landlords of India had become one. This also meant that 
the development of individual nationalities and their liberation, the abolition of feudalism being 
a precondition for it, could not any more be achieved in isolation. The fate of the nationalities 
was invariably tied with the achievement of their mutual solidarity and concert just as was the case 
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with the dispersed peasantry. Thus the abolition of feudalism would, in essence, require as a 
precondition, an emphatic and consolidated effort at coordination, at a time when the outbreak of 
anti-feudal peasant insurrections was still at its infancy. Historically speaking, an all-India con¬ 
sciousness, worked upon and premeditated, had to guide the peasantry. 

The second fallout of the new structure of state was, the intertwining of the historic anti- 
feudal mission with that of the anti-colonial. There could not be the one without the other; the defeat 
of one could not be ensured without the rout of the other. Whether by conscious intent or by 
spontaneous action, this feature became the engraved essence of the historic search of the masses 
of Karnataka and India in their rich experience of liberation. This was no dualism but a dual task 
against an united enemy with an allied mission. 
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Chapter III 

IMPACT OF COLONIALISM 
ON THE 

LIFE OF THE MASSES 
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In the previous chapters we have studied about the impact of Bristish colonialism on the ruling 
classes of Karnataka. Now let us see its impact on the various sectors of social life and as to how the 
colonial dose, in the first few decades of its administration, rendered progress into regress, and 
all the salient tendencies of pre-colonial advance topsy turvy. 

1. DISSOLUTION OF THE ARMY 

The very first, and at the same time, most glaring impact of colonial ascension was the 
rapidity with which armies—more of Mysore than of the feudal lords’—were dismantled. The 
sense of urgency in undertaking its dissolution was prompted by the foudecade long anticolonial 
spearhead that is was. The Mysore army was the central institution to deliver blows on the British, 
and thus contained all potential, due to its internal cohesion and well regulated hierarchy in the 
course of its anticolonial existence, to become the ready rallying point, not withstanding the fall of 
Tipu. The break up of the army was therefore the primary task which the British addressed on 
learning of the death of Tipu. 

After the overnight dissolution of the nearly 3 lakh strong Mysore army including the Kandachara 
militia, what remained was a skeleton force of 12,000. 

Lt Col Close who was alloted charge for this dismantling and later assumed the Resident’s 
office in the dark and unexposed chambers of the Wodeyar's palace, in a letter written to one 
of the Commissioners, explained how it was achieved with an air of exultaion and a liberal peppering 
of rabid colonial pride: “That Tippu loaded the departments of his Government with dronish 
Mussalmans cannot be denied, but the characteristic of his domination was to reserve all 
power to himself and allow no hereditary claims or fixed offices.... Individuals holding the 
principal offices of the state doubtless exercised authority and from such cause possessed some 
influence, but of these how many remain? Burhanuddin was killed at Seringapatam. The Benki 
Nawab fell at Siddeswar, and Syed Sahib, Mir Sadak and Syed Gaffar at the storming of 
Seringapatam. Pumaiya is forthcoming and rests upon our will. Kamruddin rests upon our 
generosity and isprefectly at our devotion [having recieved two jagirs in Gurramkonda; one 
from the Company and another form the Nizam—note the rascality of the puppet. 87 (Hayawadana 
Rao, P 1085)] 

Where then is the Mahomedan influence to embarass us or to give a turn to our politics? 
Tippu’s infantry are discharged, his Silledar horse are dissolved, his Killedars pay us 
obeisance, his Asophs if so disposed have not the means to resist us, the stable horse remain and 
look to our pleasure for subsistence and at best they are but so many loose individuals connected by 
no head andkept apart by separate interests. They are ours for actual service at a nod”. 88(Shama 
Rao, Pp 256-7) 

Narasimha Murthy, one of Pumiah’s prodigy writes that the commission to settle Mysore’s 
dominions, of which Barry Close was a member, met in Srirangapatna on 8 June 1799. While 
Kamruddin made a satisfied retreat after what he received, other chief officers were retired on 
their old pay and an adequate provision was made for the families of those who lost their fives, in a 
bid to pre-empt any disgruntled outburst. Tipu’s civilian officers were granted pensions and the 
Frenchmen were taken prisoners of war.89( B14, Dec 6) 

In her monograph, Meera Sebastian tells us how the remnants of the army were further scrubbed 
off, and by 1831 it remained no more than an inconsequential hangover of the past.90(Meera 
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Sebastian) 

While the military elite was purchased, the rank and file and the militia were simply pushed off 
the precipice. The army against colonialism become overnight an army of the unemployed, its 
resources mined and moorings sloughed. 

The first blow of British mle sought the Muslim of Mysore. In one momentary colonial flourish 
a chivalorus ruling community which had sacrificed thousands of its sons as it gave battle to the 
foreign invader and had begun to rally the best elements from the oppressed castes was dashed 
on the ramparts of the Raj. The Mus lim community encountered sudden death. European 
conquest, by liquidating the army, had in one stroke reversed the fortunes of the rising Muslims of 
Mysore who had constituted its principal contingent and which served as their principal source 
of employment. The defeat of Mysore also spelt the historic fall of the Muslims, from the dizziness 
of which they continue even today, day to reel. The shock waves generated a ferment which 
initiated its own endeavours at redemption, of which we shall see in the final section of this Volume. 
The Mus lim was all but outcaste and thrown among the dregs of society. The colonial catharisis 
of 1799 has left its effect even after two centuries, with the Muslims served with the melancholic 
monopoly of a distinct part of the economy—the sordid recyling of waste. 

Buchanan was already a witness to this fall and historic fix. He writes, though with a tinge of 
condescending scorn which nevertheless is revealing, about Husseinpur and Mulluru ofHunsur 
taluk: “The Mussulmans who were in Tippoo’s service are daily coming to this part of the country. 
Those who have any means to carry on a small trade in grain; tlwse who are poor hire themselves 
to the farmers, either as servants or day labourers. Being unacquainted with agriculture, they are 
only hired when others cannot be procured. Tl'ieir wages are, of course, low, and their monthly 
allowance is 30 seers of grain (worth three Fanams) and one Fanam in cash.... They however 
prefer this to enlisting in the service of the Company along with the infidels who killed the royal 
martyr”. 91(B 14, Oct 14) 

Again, in Bangalore, Buchanan observed a similar distress among the Muslims, seeking a 
niche in the urban economy and falling back on petty trade, which, with its downward 
progression, quickly landed them as merchants of waste. 
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2. PARALYSIS OF AGRICULTURE 

The agriculture sector went through several critical contortions on account of the new 
ruling alliance in power. The combined effect was to precipitate a devastating crisis which 
destabilised the peasantry. 

A. Taxing Land in Place of Yield 

One of the early manifestations of the Raj was a change in the mode of the agrarian tax. All the 
‘settlements’ conducted by the new bureaucracy with the peasantry was motivated by this pursuit 
of changing the mode of assessment. 

Shama Rao tells us that in the new mode “dry lands all over the State paid a fixed money rent 
amounting to about one third of the value of the crop.... ”92(Shama Rao, p337) 

The new assessment was not as before. Formerly the seed that was sown was taken to draw 
up estimates. Yet the final amount after harvest was based on the volume of yield. This process 
of agrarian taxation characteristic of not just Karnataka in particular but pre-colonial India in 
general, experienced a variation from region to region on the percentages that were imposed. The 
general percentage in pre-British Karnataka was one-sixth for the government, two-sixths for the 
various feudal interests and a half remaining with the cultivating peasant. 

The new mode however relegated yield to the background, as it was in the rapacious search 
of a fixed annual income from agriculture. 

While the earlier form was indeed vexatious and plundersome, it still provided the peasantry 
with feigned respite during the bad years. The new method, however, by fixing the tax on acreage 
instead of yield, also at the same time hiked the percentag due to the Sircar, milking at least a clean 
one-thirds from the peasant. Thus in years of crop loss or failure the peasant was hard pressed to 
pay up his dues and awaited for the condescending waiver of a part of the imposition or tasted the 
rapacious brutality of the strong arm of the colonial state. 

The other impact of this mode of fixed assessment on the basis of land was to accentuate the 
transition of all agricultural land into private property, the details of which we shall look into in 
Volume III of Making History. 

B. Partial Feudal Relapse 

We have by now seen how colonialism fraternised with feudalism. The results of this was to 
consolidate and strengthen this reactionary force which was on the threshold of its demise. But that 
apart, the first half century of colonial-feudal alliance also set into motion a regressive historical 
movement. There was a marked tendency towards not just the reinvigoration of existing feudal¬ 
ism but also the rebuilding of feudalism. This revival was a knee-jerk reaction to colonialism by 
Karnataka’s social formation. This historic retracing emerged out of two factors. The first was the 
result of conscious intent and the second was the outcome of the objective results of the supplanting 
of a lecherous colonial system in our land. In the first case, puppet feudalism took advantage of 
colonialism’s reliance on it. As a consequence this regressive movement traversed the first three 
decades after conquest. The second was the result of the uprooting of the pre-colonial institutions 
by British parasitism and the generation of an unprecedented mass of unemployed whose only 
source for existence was to undertake a backward emigration to the villages and partake in agricul¬ 
ture, the overall objective result of which was the strengthening of feudalism in the economy. This 
motion spilled over even into the second half of the eighteenth century. Thus the colonial-feudal 
bonding not only obstructed the onward march of society, it also at the same time contributed to a 
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temporary, backward and regressive trajectory. 

For the first seven years after conquest the British purchased the services of Pumiah, a 
Brahamana and former minister in Tipu’s court, on account of his detailed knowledge of the social 
system and particularly the revenue administration of Mysore. Pumiah’s, therefore, has been a 
classic case of mnning with the hare and hunting with the hound. It is also popular belief that 
Pumiah had no small a role in encouraging the British storming of Srirangapatna. For his 
treacherous role Pumiah was rewarded handsomely. His annual pay was fixed at 18,000 rupees 
and he was butressed with one percent of the net revenue proceeds of the Kingdom which 
amounted to an annual average of Rs. 62,000. 93(Shama Rao, p 378) 

Three years before his retirement in 1807 and before the total assumption of the Kingdom by 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar ID, who was till then a minor, saw the showering of praise by the British not 
only for managing the affairs of the Kingdom in a manner befitting their interests but also due to 
his uncanny zeal in sucking off huge amounts as their principal comprador revenue farmer in 
Mysore. While Pumiah’s wish that the office of the Dewan be made hereditary, was politely 
refused this unpatronising negation was well compensated well for by asking him to choose from any 
taluk in the Kingdom for bestowal as ajagirtohimandhis successors94. (Shama Rao, p378) 
On his choice of Yelandur, Narasimha Murthy one of its benefactors lower down the Pumiah 
lineage, writes: “Tl'ie taluk of Yelandur selected by Pumiah for his Jagir is a small but rich tract, 
one of the most fertile and densely populated in Mysore.... Tl'ie hills have a large forest area 
abounding in teak, sandal, honne and other valuable trees, which are a source of wealth to the 
Jagir. The taluk has a large area of compact level ground traversed by the river Suvamavati, a 
perennial river which is the sole source of irrigation. The fertility of the soil is condusive to the 
formation of gardens which yeilds betel-leaf areca and coconut. Mulberry is extensively grown 
andsilkis produced in large quantities “ 95. (B 14, Dec 13) The annual revenue yield of the taluk 
was Rs. 30,000. But the rich forest wealth as a source of plunder could well have surpassed the 
total remaining revenue income for its jagirdars. 

Thus ran the Sanad issued by John Malcolm, the Resident, in December 1807 on behalf of the 
Raja: “....withaview to the completion and fulfillment of these desires, it became necessary for us 
to appoint a Minister with plenary powers, to whose integrity and ability the administration of 
the State might be confided in the same way as we had ourselves in our August person attended to 
the affairs of the State. Since the uprightness, rectitude and honesty oftl'ie Noble Pumiah had been 
observed, and his ability and sagacity proved and tested, therefore the office of the Minister, 
which is at all times a trusted and honourable post (and the distinction and honour of which was 
at this particular time redoubled....) was conferred on and conferred to the Nobleman 
aforesaid; and his uprightness and integrity and sincerity and fidelity in the perfomiance of the 
duties of the office conferred upon him and his loyality to the Government of the English Company 
were so conspicuous as to afford clear proof off the validity) the reasons above stated (for his 397 
appointment). 

And since it is the intention of our Illustrious Mind that the remembrance of our worthy 
services and befitting actions perfonned by the Nobleman should not be totally erased and 
obliteratedfrom the pages of the Record of Tune, and more over that the childem of this Nobleman 
shall while contemplating the result of his diligent services, dwell in comfortable and easy 
circumstances exalted and distingushed for ever and ever; therefore with the advice and the 
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approval of the Government of the Honourable English Company, we have conferred the taluk of 
Yelandur on the afore said Nobleman as an hereditary Freehold (Inam) as long as the course of 
the Sun and Moon, which are the illumination of the world (shall continue).... 

The Jagir of Yelendur was given by the Raja of Mysore to Pumaiah, Dewan, at the 
reccommendation of the English Government, and in record of the entire acquiesence and appro¬ 
bation of that State of the reward which has been granted for the faithful and great services of 
Pumiah, I have (as British Resident of the Court of Mysore) affixed my name and seal to this 
deed”. 96(B 14, Dec 13-15) 

It would be of interest to note that Pumiah'scmmbling mansion at Yelandur has kept yeilding 
hidden pots of gold at regular intervals, one as a recently as in the late 1980s. So much for the 
"uprightness" of this " exalted " and "distinguished nobleman". 

In a letter written more than a month before the sanad was issued, Malcolm had in a letter to 
the British Government in Madras, said: “Though the amount of the reward is perhaps 
considerable considering the extraordinary claims of Pumiah, it is not large and it appears to me 
to be fully sufficient. It will support his family as long as the Mysore Government shall exist, on a 
footing with its first officers and the grounds on which it is granted will confer an honourable 
respectability upon its possessors till the inost distant period”. 97 (B 14, Dec 16) 

In a bid to prevent the reversion of any further such grants, the Governor General was 
quick to issue the following policy orientation: “We dream it highly advisable on this occassion to 
fix the principle on which any further grants of a similar nature should be made. If the Mysore 
Government were quite at liberty on this point, a weak, bigoted, designing Prince or minister 
might assign grants to an extent which might seriously affect the stability of that State to perform 
its engagement to the British Government, while on the other hand it would seem foreign to a 
wise and liberal policy to deprive it altogether of the exercise of a power so essential to a Govern¬ 
ment as that of efficiently rewarding great and distinguished services. In our judgment the best 
rule that could be prescribed would be that a certain value should be made from the territories 
of Mysore either for life of an individual or as a hereditary tenure without the acquiescence of 
the Company’s Government”. 98(Shama Rao, p 379) 

Malcolm, in his letter to Madras which we have cited from, on his part, explained his under¬ 
standing of the question thus: “This Jagir cannot be drawn into precendent as it would not 
appear possible that any person on the service of this State can ever have an opportunity of 
establishing a claim to a reward in any degree similar to that to which Pumiah is entitled”. 99(B 14, 
Dec 16) 

Thus it was clear that the British wanted to make this the first and last instance, as it was not 
keen on witnessing the slide-back of the Kingdom into the premodem feudal era, which flourished 
before the seventeenth century. But Krishnaraja was enthused by this grant in a manner character¬ 
istic of the emperors of yore and looked forward to its repetition. Issuing such grants befitted the 
mark of a raja. This phenomenon however was not just a post- 1810 feature, but infact had its 
beginning in 1799 itself. 

Shama Rao tells us that one of the foremost measures of Purniah which had “a 
conciliating effect on the minds of the people in general” was “to restore all the old 
inam lands and cash allowances to temples, mutts and dargas and the other places of 
religious worship or institutions of charity which had been appropriated in the later days 
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of Tipu’MOO. (Shama Rao, p 344)He also says “There arose in all parts of the country 
palegars and pseudo-palegars who laid claim to almost every part of the State. Even patels and 
Police officers and ryots who could pay bribes by various devices procured entries of lands in the 
village accounts tlwugh not belonging to them....” 101(Shama Rao, p 343) 

On Pumiah’s measure of ‘conciliating’ the landlords and the Vaidika Brahmanas in particular, 
Wilks writes: “TippuSultan in 1778. ...resumed these [following] lands and directedthe amount 
to be added to the Jummabundy....it was among the Dewan’s first acts to restore these allow¬ 
ances....” 102((B 24, april 12) 

This included village temples, land allotted to astrologers, to mathas and their gums, land 
alloted to landlords for tank construction, gardens to jagirdars and gardens for the use of the Raja. 
The total came to a reversion valued at Rs 2,68,467.103(B24, April 12-13) 

Lewis Rice provides us interesting information based on a periodisation of the issue of inams 
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Period of Inams Whole Villages Minor Inams 

Valuation Jodi or Light Valuation Jodi or Light 

Assessment Rs Assessment Rs 


To the termination 
ofPumiya's 

administration in 1810 2,86,038 1,32,150 4,99,528 1,48,134 


Granted during the 
Maharaja’s 
administration 
1811-1831. 

Granted by the 
Chief Commisio 
ners of Mysore 

Sthal or 

unauthorised 

Inams 

Total Rs. 


3,19,169 62,435 


6,05,205 1,94,585 


35,025 

18,500 8,000 

63,616 17,946 

6,16,669 1,74,080 


104(B2, pl25) 

From Rice’s table it is evident that of a total grant of inams valued at Rs 15,90,539; the first 
decade showed the most intense reversion to feudalism, which continued with a lesser degree of 
intensity till 1831 under the puppet, after which it petered out. By 1831 there was a clear move on 
part of the British Government reflected in the coresspondence between the Resident and the 
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Governor of the need to prevent Krishnaraja “frommaking extensive sunnads of land...” 105(B20, 
P 26) 

Venkatasubba Sastri who typically epitomises the thinking of the comprador bourgeoise which 
wore the mask of nationalism provides more insight into the nature and impact of these inam 
grants. He says: “The inams lay for most part in the fertile villages of the Kaveri and the 
Hemavati and in the garden lands of Bangalore. As no register had been kept of them, much 
more land had been occupied as Inam than had been granted. The p radical supremacy of the 
foujdars and the amildars within their districts had contributed to a still further extension of the 
number of inams, depriving the State of a larger revenue than what appeared at first sight. 

Agriculture suffered under these anarchical conditions. The cultivator was thereby free to 
raise the best crop and enjoy the reward of his sacrifices. But in fact this crop was all but the 
property of himself. Besides the Government demand, the money lender who had helped him to 
pay off the assessment of the past year and to buy seed and cattle took possession of much of the 
crop, and then renewed his advance on afresh bond”. 106(B8, Jan 19-20) 

Shyam Bhat in his study of the Tuluva economy came to the following similar conclusion about 
developments in the 1830’s. He writes: “The revenue polices ofthe Government created a class of 
new landlords who replaced the old feudal chiefs. They also created a group of merchant money¬ 
lenders and collaborators inits set up”, 107(B29, pl27) who,itissaid, began to exercise their 
ownership of peasant lands in due course. 

Neil Charlesworth in his book Peasants and Imperial Rule, explains of an identical process 
of feudal reversion in the Bombay Kamatak region. He writes: “There can be no doubt that 
during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries there was a massive extent of 
alienated land and revenue throughout the Bombay Presidency. Besides the whole villages and 
groups of villages held within jagirs and inams, a significant proportion of the land ofthe typical 
village was alienated. An official estimate in 1850placed total alienations in Bombay at about 
a third of the Presidency’s gross revenue involving lands assessable at over Rs 82 lakhs. 
Certainly we can safely guess that in mid-century the government's revenue writ did not run in 
between 20% and 30% ofthe Presidency’s cultivated land. Of the major regions, the highest 
proportion was probably in Gujarat, but the Deccan and Southern Mahratha country also 
boasted substantial alienations. Sykes discoverd in 1828 that in the four districts of Poona, 
Ahmednagar, Khandesh and Dharwar, nearly a fifth ofthe towns and villages were completely 
alienated and, in addition, almost ‘every village has rent-free lands held by the Patel, Kulkami 
andMahars’. Within the region, alienations grew’thicker the further one travelledfrom Poona. In 
the South, in Dharwar and Belgaum districts Maratha military chiefs and their descendants held 
sprawling estates, comprising large groups of villages, in jagir or surinjam. Here even in the 
Government villages inamndars controlled much of the land; in 1848 there were an estimated 
60,000‘minor alienations’, roughly 25 per village, in the two districts’ government villages, ‘the 
share left for government’ even [if] these [are] Khalsal [full revenue paying] villages not 
averaging one half of potential revenue proceeds. Badarni taluk in Belgaum is a fairly typical 
case study within the South. Here Wingate found in 1852, 76 completly alienated villages and 
151 where government possessed rights. In the latter, 42% ofthe arable land was inam or subject 
merely to a quit rent”. 

Charlesworth then adds: “Although many alienations stemmed originally from government 
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grant, the authorities clearly possessed a substantial interest in limiting them....” 108(B19, 
Mar3-6) 

From all the above information, it is clear that the first few decades of colonial mle not just 
strengthened but also created innumerable new points of the feudal sore across the length and 
breadth of Karnataka. While the substantiation we have forwarded above to elucidate this point 
refers to the phenomenon of the state providing land and village grants to the assortment of feudal 
interests—religious, landed, princely, military— information regarding the more covert 
phenomeon of backwaid migration and the falling back on agriculture which by all means implied 
a very voluminous body of population ranging firomanywhere above 3 lakhs or about 12% of 
the Mysore population alone, prevents us from going into the details of this rather pathetic and 
exasperating process. However, from Buchanan’s mention of it, which we have already cited, it 
is evident that this push backwards was a result of the break up of trade and industry, in addition 
to the demobilisation of the army. While the rise of capitalism is marked by the differentiation of 
handicrafts from agriculture, expressed in the rapid growth of towns and cities; the phenomenon 
during the entire first half of the eighteenth century is characterised by precisely a reverse pro¬ 
cess—of the reu nif ication of handicrafts with agriculture and the depopulation of the urban centres 
and emmigration to villages. This historic reverse would only have led to the general collapse of the 
rate of labour power due to its glut and placed labour at the mercy of the landlord. Buchanan tells 
us already of how the landlord utilised this to his advantage by sharply depressing wages. DK 
Choksey writing of the decline in the Bombay Kamatak region as a result of the competition with 
British goods which mined our artisans said that they “were soon to lave the looms for the plough, 
and, like the soldier, burden the land. The land was to supply the raw material for the textile giants 
of Manchester; the millions of India were to be bound to the soil to cultivate for the greed of their 
new’ masters that wealth which was to make England the richest country in the world and the 
Indian rayat so poverty striken as to make it difficult to find a parallel in the world”. 109(VI 
Pavlov, p3) 

VI Pavlov in his Historical Premises for India’s Transition to Capitalism says: “The drift of 
labour power in Maharashtra from the handicrafts to agriculture was also admitted by the British 
adminstrators. One of them wrote in 1830 that many artisans in search of the means of subsistence 
were forced to turn to agriculture, although the burden on the land was, in his opinion already too 
great. Tims in the first decade of British rule the progressive deindustrialisation ofMalmrashtra’s 
economy had already begun ”.110 (VI Pavlov, Pp 3-4)There can be no doubt that this backward 
movement must have compelled the emmigrants to enter into serfdom and slavery. This must have 
been a phenomenal and devastating volteface striking at the bosom of the Dalit slaves and bonded 
labourers who were just about then overcoming centuries ofenshacklement. Thus this must have 
been a cold reactionary wave of feudalisation which swept through Karnataka—more in the 
province of Old Mysore which had known a greater degree of commodity production—with 
landlord competing with landlord to ‘cash’ in on the swarms of adrift and immiserised men, women 
and children washed upon feudal shores by a cruel Atlantic tide. 

C. Ruin of Tanks, Caving-in of Canals 

We have seen how important a role the system of tank and river irrigation played in the 
advancement of agriculture; on the commercialisation and the dependence of towns and cities on 
itinthe late eighteenth century mVolume I of Making History. Butcolonialism, keen on pillage and 
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not regeneration, soon destabilised and ruined the entire system, causing a drastic shortfall in the 
total irrigated area. 

Schwartz, the clergyman wrote of the contrast between Haidar’s Mysore and British ruled 
Madras: “After each rain, the magistrates [Amildars] of the place must send people to replace 
any earth that may have been washed away. Hyder’s economical rule is to repair all damages 
without losing an instant whereby all is kept in good condition and with little expense while the 
Europeans in the Carnatic leave everything to go to ruins’’. 111 (Hayawadana Rao, Pp498-9) 

Further. Shama Rao informs us that after a study of irrigation in old Mysore, Wilks came to 
the conclusion that the extent of irrigation in 1804 was far lesser than what it was in 1789. 
112(Shama Rao, p371) 

On the one hand while the total area under irrigation fell drastically within 5 years of 
colonial rule showing how the puppets in power regarded the issue; on the other hand, except 
for an attempt to dig a canal from Sagarkatte to Mysore to supply drinking water to the palace and 
its hangers-on (which is reported to have failed), they undertook no serious effort at creating new 
irrigation potential. 

The neglect was explicit and absolute. The following figures reveal the apathy and the 
pathetic ruination of a truly ingenious system which had been gradually developing from the 
eleventh-twelfth centuries onward. Wilks’ Report on the Interior Administration provides us with 
the following data: 

Amount spent on the Managment and Repair of Tanks (in Rupees) 

Year 


1800 

3,98,754 

1801 

4,62,975 

1802 

2,90,520 

1803 

2,24,468 

1804 

1,96,800 


113(B 24, April 7) 

He then offers us the following excuse by which the colonialist seeks to brush off, for all 
posterity, the responsibility of the puppet government in providing for its upkeep. “The unequal 
face of the country in Mysoor causes a large portion of earth to accompany the water which 
fills the reservoirs, and the deposition of this earth renders the clearing of these reservoirs a more 
frequent and laborious operation than in flat countries. 

Occasional accidents enhance this expense: in the present year [1804] the uncommon 
quantity of rain which fell in the early part of October, burst the banks of near 400 resen’oirs, the 
repair of which will require a sum of not less than 1 lakh pagodas [3 lakh rupees] over and 
above the ordinary expenditure”. 114(B24, April 7-8) 

In fact it was this very ‘unequal face’ of Mysore country, its undulating landscape, which 
made the consmction of tanks a possibility in the first place. 

MH Gopal further updates Wilks’ figures and tells as that by 1829 the amount spent in this 
regard ebbed to Rs 1,28,100.115(B6, June 20) 

Meanwhile, in London, Kail Marx saw the woeful phenomenon and responded with the 
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following observation in his article The British Rule in India —which he worte in 1853 about the 
ruination of what he calls the ‘third department of Asian Governments’ which was that of ‘public 
works’. “Climate and territorial conditions, especially the vast tracts of deserts, extending from 
the Sahara, through Arabia, Persia, India and Tartary, to the most elevated Asiatic highlands, 
constituted artificial irrigation by canals and water-works the basis of Oriental agriculture. As 
in Egypt and India, inundations were used for fertilizing the soil in Mesopotamia, Persia, etc; 
advantage is taken of a high level for feeding irrigative canals. This artificial fertilization of the 
soil dependent on a Central Government, and immediately decaying with the neglect of irrigation 
and drainage, explains the otherwise strange fact that we now find whole territories barren and 
desert that were once brilliantly cultivated, as Palmyra, Petra, the ruins of Yemen, and large 
provinces of Egypt, Persia and Hindostan; it also explains how a single war of devastation Ms 
been able to depopulate a country for centuries and to strip it of all its civilisation. 

Now the British in East India.... have neglected entirely that of [department] public works. 
Hence the deterioration of an agriculture which is not capable of being conducted on the 
British principle of laissez-faire and laissez-aller...." 116(Pre-Capitalist socio Economic forma¬ 
tions, Pp 71-2) 

D. Takavi Ceases 

With the general augmentation of usury, Takavi fell to disuse. ShyamBhat tells us, how, after 
1810, there is no mention made of Takavi loans in government records in Tuluva country. 117 
(B29, p 128) 

However, the practice lingered on in old Mysore for some more years, only to fold up as the 
oppressed peasants’ wishful dream whenever accosted by the ravenous money-lender. 

Takavi Loans to Ryots 


Year 

Advances 

(Rupees) 

Recoveries 

(Rupees) 

1836-37 

46,500 

30,000 

1839-40 

76,000 

1,16,000 

1844-45 

58,500 

59,500 

1849-50 

37,000 

35,000 

1854-55 

29,600 

25,700 

1859-60 

3,500 

8,000 

1860-61 

4,250 

4,000 


118(B8, Jan26) 

From the above table it is clear that while the total amount of money loaned to the peasantry 
between 1836-37 to 1860-61 was Rs 8,76,100, the total recoveries during the same period was 
Rs 9,49,250. Thus the colonial government of the Commisioners sucked out from the peasants 
more than what they had ploughed in and became as parasitic as any Marwadi. The implication 
of this collapse of the Takavi system only reflected the decline of the instruments of production in the 
countryide. 
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E. Havoc Visits Commercial Agriculture 

The feudalisation of agriculture, and the ruin of irrigation apart; the general collapse of urban 
production and the rural migration of urban people shattered commercial agriculture. In all the 
important areas, whether it be cotton, paddy, sugarcane, oil seeds or areca the devastation caused 
by all these factors was very deep and made its sustenance impossible. This transition of 
cropping pattern from commercial crops to cereals recreated the dreary hand-to-mouth, inward¬ 
looking, cloistered feudal village. 

Due to these factors, in a few years after British conquest and the acquisition of the throne by 
a reactionary puppet, agriculutre was deeply paralysed. 

Sumit Guha in his The Agrarian Economy of the Bombay Deccan, 1818-1941, explains the 
stagnation in agriculture in the Bombay Karnataka region. The following table of occupied 
Government land illustrates the stagnation. 

Occupied Government land in Certain Areas (In Acres) 


12 3 4 

Subdivision and 
District 


Periods 


1824-25 to 1828-29 1835-36 to 1839-40 1840-41to1843-44 


Navalgund, Dharwad 99,200 95,200 

Periods: 1825-26tol829-30 1835-36tol839-40 

1845- 

46tol 847-48 


86,500 

1840-41tol844-45 


Khod, Dharwad 
Dharwad, Dharwad 
Misrikota,Dharwad 


53,800 

59,600 58,600 

17,200 18,900 


54,600 

57,400 58,300 

21,200 22,000 


49,300 37,800 


Periods: 1823-24to1827-28 184041to1844-45 1845-46to1849-50 
Badami,Bijapur 77,900 66,800 72,100 

Periods: 1824-25to1828-29 184041to1844-45 184546to1849-50 
Badami,Bijapur 77,900 66,800 66,100 

Periods: 1824-25to 1829-30 1832-33to1836-37 184041to1844-45 
Hungund, Bijapur 95,400 81,500 83,900 

Periods: 1826-27to1830-31 184041to1844-45 184546to1849-50 
Sampgaon, Belgaum 79,400 78,700 82,500 


119 
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Guha then adds that the table “testifies to the general stagnation of agriculture, especially 
prior to 1840. The figures were taken from various settlement reports and cover most tracts of the 
Deccan. The fertile and secure talukas of Dharwad show no better record than the famine prone 
talukasofSholapur.... Tlvswas not due to any shortage of cultivable land. The settlement reports 
all describe extensive stretches of cultivable land as lying waste”. 119 A 
3. DISLOCATION OF INDUSTRY 

Free trade between India and England always left the balance of trade in India’s favour. Euro¬ 
pean industrial goods had no takers in India. PJ Thomas says that in the mid-seventeenth century: 
“With a view to preserving the treasure ofthe country and encouraging industry at home, it was 
provided that the Company should export English commodities to the East. Accordingly 
varying quantities of woollen cloth, iron, lead, quicksilver, cutlery and swordblades were sent to 
tire Indian factories. Tire re was, however, very little effective demand for these goods in India. 
Tire Company’s iron and tin were too costly for the Indian consumer, and the other goods were 
wanted only in very small quantities. Tire Company was particularly interested in opening a 
market in India for English woollens, but its efforts were attended with little success. Tire great 
majority of people in India wore only cotton clothing. They might want a blanket or two, but 
equally suitable and cheaper goods were made in India. 

Repeated orders were sent by the Company’s directors to India urging the need for increased 
sale of woollens, and the factors in their turn worked hard to push on the business. But all these 
efforts were of little avail”. 120(PJ Thomas, p 9) 

In his Minute On Opening the Trade with India to the outposts of Great Britain in February 
1818, Thomas Munro was only still echoing what PJ Thomas had explained of a situation almost 
two centuries before. He noted: ‘ ‘No nation will take from another what it can furnish cheaper and 
better itself. In India, alinost every article which the inhabitants require is made cheaper and better 
than in Europe. Among these are all cotton and silk manufactures, leather, paper domestic utensils 
of brass and iron, and implements of agriculture. Their coarse wollens, though bad, will always 
keep their ground, from their superior cheapness: their finer camblets are warmer and more 
lasting than ours.... 

Their simple mode of living, dictated by caste and climate renders all our furniture and 
ornaments for the decoration of the house and the table utterly unserviceable to the Hindus.... 

If we reason from the past to the future, we can have no well founded expectation of any 
considerable extension of our exports. If it were as early as some suppose, to introduce the case 
of foreign articles, it would have been done long ago”. 121(B 20, Pp 104-5) 

The above two quotations make it extremely clear that the development of the machine leading 
to mass production, thereby reducing unit cost of production was in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century disproportionately priced when compared to the putting-out or manufactory of 
Karnataka. Further, transhipment costs hiked the costs of machine made goods from England. It 
would need many more years before the prices could equalise and thus make ‘free’ competition 
possible for the British capitalist. 

Yet we learn from figures provided by Marx that: “From 1818 to 1836the export oftwistfrom 
great Britain to India rose in the proportion ofl to 5,200. In 1824 the exportof British muslins to 
India hardly amounted to 1,000,000 yards, while in 1837it surpassed 64,000,000yards. But at the 
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same time the population of Dacca decreased from 1,50,000 inhabitants to 20,000". 122 (Pre- 
Capitalist, p 73) 

How then is one to explain this achievement? 

In the answer to this question one discovers at the same time the quintessence of colonialism 
and the part played by India in the legend of British industrial success. 

It is obvious, as we shall see shortly, that the source of this splendid achivement lay not in the 
just pursuit of laissez-faire but was rather the outcome of, on the one hand, the extensive use 
of force and violence in the task of colonisation and then the most brazen use of the colonial state 
to pass horrendous restrictions which broke open the handlooms and ripped apart the manufactories. 
Thus the victory of British industry lay not in its capitalist character alone—mass production being 
the overwhelming ecomonic precondition; but also the employment of political means such as the 
unrestrained worship of violence to subjugate our nations and the application of unbridled terror 
and tariffs to suffocate our industry. The victory of British manufacture was therefore achieved 
only by the destruction of Karnataka's and India’s industry. It was only after the piling up of a vast 
rubbish heap of our instruments of industrial production and the blazing of this funeral pyre of 
historic progress that British exports found their much needed foothold in Karnataka. It was only 
at a later stage in history that the cause had exchanged its place for the effect, bringing about the 
all-round destruction of artisan production. As Marx said “It was the British intruder who broke 
up the Indian handloom and destroyed the spinning-wheel. England began with driving the Indian 
cottons from the European market; it then introduced twist into Hindostan and in the end inun¬ 
dated the very mother country of cotton with cottons”. 123(Pre-capitalist, p 73) 

We have already seen how the colonial state blocked out the entry of Bangalore’s traditional 
merchants to the Cantonment. This only meant that the manufactures of one part of Bangalore 
city could not find a market in another part, becoming thereby an impenetrable arena of British 
indurtry. 

Pani, Anand and Vyasulu tell us that while a new market was forcibly opened for British 
industry, how, at the same time, it meant its forfeiture for our artisans. “The factories that were 
established by Tipu Sultan in Musquat, Ormy, etc, were closed in 1801, and the Mysoreans 
repatriated to their respective towns. Tins resulted in a cancellation of the export market for silk 
cloth, sandalwood, etc. much of which was Bangalore’s contribution. The resulting slump 
in the market catering to the elite consumers of cloth had in turn repercussions on the producers 
catering to that market. And the producers functioning within the first system of textile production 
in Bangalore were worst hit. It becomes increasingly clear that the British were not willing to 
replace these lucrative markets”. 124(B14, Nov 5) 

The liquidation of the army and the depopulation of Srirangapatna, both major markets for 
the flourishing textile industry of Bangalore struck like a thunderbolt. Perhaps, nowhere was the 
economic impact of the fall of the patriotic government of Tipu Sultan so vehemently and 
instantaneously felt as in the sphere of textiles, the lifeblood of Karnataka’s growing industry. 

Merely after a few months after the fall of Tipu, Buchanan describes the suddenness and degree 
of impact. About Sarjapura, one of Bangalore’s emerging satellite textile towns, he says: “The 
cloths were formerly inade of a very fine quality but at present the only demand is for coarse 
goods”. 125 (B 14, Aug 18) Then, about Bangalore he says: “The weavers of Bangalore seem 
to be a very ingenious class of men, and, with encouragement, to be capable of making very 
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rich, fine elegant cloths of any kind that may be in demand but have been chiefly accustomed to 
work goodsfor the use of the court at Seringapatam, theymustnow labour under great disadvan¬ 
tages; for it never can be expected, that the court of My sore should equal that of Seringapatam nor 
will the English officers ever demand the native goods as the Mussulman Sirdars did. The 
manufactures of this place can never therefore be expected to equal wlial they were in Hyder’s 
reign, unless some foreign market can be foundfor the goods” .126(B14, July 18) 

Then, like the demon reccomending to the devil to escort the innocent to Satan for justice, 
Buchanan goes on: “Pumea, very desireous of the reestablishment of this city, Ms forwarded by 
me the musters of cotton and silk cloth that accompany this account, with a request that they may 
be presented in his name to the Marquis Wellesley: and I beg leave to reccommend, that the 
attention of the board of trade may be directed to them, with a view of forming some commercial 
arrangements tMtmay assist in restoring a country which has suffered so much. ”127(B 14, July 
18-19) 

Pani et al say: "... foe resultant glut in the textile market, that the merchants were less willing 
to shoulder the risk of commissioning goods, except on very secure investments. Tins restraint on 
the part ofmercMnt capital affected the affluent textile producing goods....there arose an increas¬ 
ing reliance on the money lenders”. 128(B14, Nov7) 

The same authors elaborate on the process of further decline: “The British policy of opening up 
the economy helped trade....remainfed] under direct British patronage. Merchant capital could 
not grow beyond certain limits. And even this limited merchant capital could not be diverted into 
production since the local textile industry was no longer a viable proposition. Bangalore’s 
textile production which Mel already been hit.... by earlier British policies was disabled further. 
Bangalore’s silk had not only been hit....but was now pushed into a further crisis by the 
importation of foreign silk ‘NoolRasMm’, which was more popular due to its cheapness and 
brilliance. A further blow that fell on the already ailing silk industry was that import duty on 
foreign silk entering into Mysore was not changed, but any silk produce being exported toEngland 
was charged duty according to Colonial Tariff. Even when the sayer duty on silk was later discon¬ 
tinued, the silk industry could not recover. 

The local cotton industry too was hit by the policy of abolishing sayer on imported 
European cotton thread entering the Bangalore Division and by the introduction of Bourbon 
cotton which was comparatively new to the weavers who only rarely adopted this new tech¬ 
nique”. 129.(B14, Nov 10-11) 

The result of this devastation was reflected in the census of looms taken in 1849-50 in Bangalore 
which counted the existence of only 2,921 looms for the whole city, several of which were only 
partly used; showing a decline by nearly half since 1800.130(B 14, Nov 11) 

Thurston captured the pathos which pervaded the textile industry, although of a slightly later 
period, when he narrated the apparent mirth of the Devangas of Bellary: “7 hose whom I studied 
in Bellary district....laughingly said that they are professional weavers, yet theyfind it cheapest to 
wear cloths of European manufacture”. 131(B17, May26) 

VI Pavlov, describing the situation in the southern part of Bombay Presidency says: “The 
general economic decline was compounded by the fact that Maharashtra had been ruined by 
long wars. The existing system of socio-economic relations proved to be undermined by the 
abolition of the Mahratha state system and the introduction of a new land tax settlement by the 
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British. Urban handicrafts engaged in catering for the court and the army were deprived of their 
customers while the strengthening of market relations with the villages was hampered by 
competition from imported British goods, which were exempted from import duties and began 
their penetration of the country’s markets. The manufacture of coarse cloths was better pre¬ 
served in the villages, where the weavers used British yam.... 

The artisans wlw continued in the occupation of their ancestors were doomed to semi¬ 
starvation. British administrators estimated that in the early 1830s a weaver’s family had to spend 
84 mpees a year only on cereals, usually the cheapest sort of millet, while having an annual 
income of 108 mpees. 410 

Considering that human beings must have a number of other food stuffs, clothing, fuel, 
utensils, etc, one can easily imagine the plight of the artisans. One should also bear in mind that 
this was the very early period of foreign mle, and that the condition of the artisans subsequently 
even became worse. Tims a British ojfical who surveyed weaving in Belgaum district in 1849 
admitted that weavers’ incomes had been reduced to one third as compared 

to their incomes 20 years earlier. (Indeed in 1849 weavers in Belgaum district earned only 2 
annas a day or about 36 mpees a year....) 

Tim condition of Bhagalcot shows the destructive effect of the conquestfor the ecomomy.... 

Bhagalcot....according to T. Marshall, owed its prosperity in part to the court of the native 
mlers and the general condition of the people, who were better off and thus created a demand for 
handicrafts articles. Among the items formerly sold in the bazar are costly cloths, of which 50,000 
mpees worth were sold only on the occasion of one religious festival. People of high rank 
stopped all purchases, says Marshall, approximately by 1822; even those who could still afford 
expensive items, made do with cheap ones, because there was no occassion or incentive for 
persons deprived of their rank and position to dress up. A still greater number of people were 
altogether deprived of all means of sustenance. British taxes dealt another blow to Bhagalcot’s 
handicrafts and trade. Under the Indian mlers, 18 manufacturing houses paid 400 mpees in tax, 
the biggest of them paying 88 mpees. Under the British the taxes on these establishments came, 
respectively to 1,900 and 3,000 mpees. As a result, trade and luindicrafts in the town declined”. 
132(VI Pavlov, Pp 2-6) 

We have seen how the sugar industry was an up and coming sector capable of manifesting 
an advanced form of production organisation for the time. British legislation crushed the sugar 
industry like cane. ShamaRao says: “In 1843....to the great detriment of the revenues of Mysore 
the prohibition of Acts XV of 1839 and XI of 1842 of the importation of foreign sugars into the 
Madras territories was enforced against Mysore on the ground that it was foreign territory, it was 
infactmled that no sugar which was the growth of Mysore could be admitted into the adjacent 
district ofCanaraevenfor local consumption”. 133 (Shama, p558)This measure was imposed 
in order to ensure a market for British owned production of sugar in these territories. 

Similarly we find the tobacco trade going up in smoke “In like manner, on the same ground, 
the importation of tobacco from Mysore into Malabar was prohibited altogether and coffee was 
subjected to a high defferential duty and this notwithstanding the fact that Mysore admitted all 
British produce free and levied on the produce of the Company’s districts no higher duty than 
upon its own”. 134(Shama, p558) 

Well that was about the quintessence of colonialism and the purpose behind placing a puppect 
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like KR Wodeyar on the throne of Mysore. 

Further, KNV Shastri tells us that in 1805 the Raja abolished all duties on salt so as to facilitate 
the import of British salt into Mysore, which was to set in motion the ruination of the several 
thousand inland salt pans of the Mysore Kingdom. This, he says, was in contrast to Tipu’s policy 
which “forbade the import of sea salt into My sore with the object of encouraging home produc¬ 
tion”. 135(KNVS, Cash contribution, p 1) 

The plight of the iron and steel industry would have been no different from that of textiles. 
Benjamin Heyne already reported to us of the silent forges of Malavalli. Iron beeing a produce 
which was purchased in large quantities by the patriotic Mysore government and being one of the 
major causes for its growth surely must have been confounded. 

Thus in all the leading sectors, textiles, oil, iron, sugar and wool the crises was writ large and 
the devastation was as severe as it was complete. 

4. DESTRUCTION OF THE HOME MARKET: 

GRIEF OF AN AWAKENING KANNADA NATION 

Just as much significant the emergence of a home market was for Karnataka, both, in terms of 
the fight against feudalism and in terms of the rise of the Kannada nation and its realisation of 
a nation state; the smashing of the home market had an equally significant impact in pre-empting the 
realisation of these two tendencies of early capitalism. The destruction of the home market was 
one of the aims of British conquest of Karnataka, without which the expansion of the colonial 
market across Karnataka’s frontiers could not have been achieved. 

The home market of Karnataka was squeezed out of existence by first targetting its political 
spearhead which was, as we have seen Volume I of Making History , the rule of Haidar and Tipu. 
The political fragmentation of Karnataka was a major non-economic disincentive for the progress 
of the home market, with commodity circulation having to fight through a series of intermittent 
levies and tolls before reaching the consumer; ultimately loosing in the price war and vanquished 
by British goods. 

The obvious economic targets of British colonialism were the national merchants, the rising 
class of owners of capitalist manufacture and the multitude of commodity producing artisans. The 
eclipse of the first two of these classes was as sudden as the collapse of the political order which 
sustained them. TheBanajiga Shettis vanished into ignominy within years of British conquest and 
all traces of capitalist cooperation and manufacuture disappeared from the economy capable of 
making even meticulous historians such as Irfan Habib doubt their past. VI Pavlov correctly 
summed up this eclipse. He said: “If one takes into account the ruin or decline of industries with 
wokshops based on a detailed division of labour.... one will realise that there is no ground for any 
notions of some kind of petty capitalist or manufactory sector existing in India in that period”. 
136 (VI Pavlov, p6) Thus the advanced forms of production organisation which served as 
indicators of the coming transition to capitalism were snuffed out. With this, not only were the 
political forces which centralised and united the home market overthrown, but so also were the 
social classes which constituted the firm economic basis for such unification. With the 
destruction of these classes, the economic objective of British colonialism was by and large won. 
With the overthrow of the powerful merchant class and the subsequent destruction of capitalist 
manufacture which was passing into their hands, the economy was left without that vital class 
which wove the home market together. The offensive which was later launched against the 
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artisans was no more a challenge but rather a widespread rearguard mopping-up operation so as 
to clear up the rubble of a paralysed Karnataka home market and make way for the entry of 
British capitalist ware. Martin Camoy explains what happened in the following way: “This is the 
basic imperialist relationship that developed. From an exporting country India became an 
importing one; from a budding manufacturing potential she retreated into a pure agricultural 
nation, cities depopulated peasants falling back on small plots with low productivity barely 
above starvation. The surplus from all this was utilised to build “liberal’’ Britain. By 1850 the 
Indian market took up one-fourth of Britain’s entire foreign cotton trade: the cotton industry 
employed one-eighth of England’s population and contributed one- twelveth of the national rev¬ 
enue”. 137 (Martin Camoy, pi) 

The immediate consequence of the elimination of the national merchant and the rising capitalist 
of manufacture was the snapping of the link which drew together Karnataka’s regionally diffemtiated 
market on the basis of a division of labour in agriculture and industry into an integral whole. The 
north was cutoff from the south and the west from the east. The severely fractured home market 
only echoed the political fragamentation of Karnataka. The vital links between the twisters of cotton 
and its weavers; between the pressers of oil and the dyers; and between the shepherds and blanket 
makers were irreconcileably snapped. The territorial division of labour, and with it, the growing 
specialisation of production was disrupted; making what was once the source of economic 
advancement the bane of all the commodity producers. The web of commodity production soon 
became a fatal net from which the peasant and artisan producers tried their best to extricate 
themsevles and, having done so, settled down in villages resigned to feudal autarchic production. 

Another major distortion caused by colonial intervention on the home market was the break¬ 
up of the agriculturc-industry-agriculturc continum. It was this organic continuity which caused the 
development in one sphere to spill into the other. This tendency in agriculture also led to a gradual 
dialectic of awakening the peasantry and contributed to the rise of the Kannada nation. By 
attacking trade and manufacture colonialism broke up this relationship between agriculture and 
industry. On the one hand, it pushed both the interdependent parts: agriculture and industry into 
a spasmodic and staggering crisis. On the other hand, and only because of such a break-up, could 
colonialism supplant Karnataka’s market with its trade and seek the subservience of our agriculture 
to the interests of its manufacture. As Marx rightly observed: “British steam and science 
uprooted over the whole surface of Hindustan, the union between agriculture and manufacturing 
industry”. 138.(Pre-Capitalist, p 73) 

Yet another impact on the home market was the decay of the urban centres. The impact was 
so lethal that it would need another century at least before the process of urbanisation seemed 
to reappear in Karnataka. But this time under conditions of imperialist oppression and dis¬ 
torted capitalist development. While we do not have figures to describe the process of urban 
collapse, there need be little doubt that the urban centres were quickly liquidated. 

Buchanan’s account of Srirangapatna, made just a few months after the fall of Tipu 
Sultan, makes it no more than a motley place with a population less than 30,000 from a 
former population of 1.5 lahhs. This is not an exaggeration since Srirangapatna, being 
the political and administrative centre, suffered not only on this count, but also because 
of the dissolution of the army which was the principal population it housed. Further, all 
references to the rising urban mart of Shehar Ganjam are quickly lost to us in the 
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literature that followed just years after conquest. In 1852, the total population of 
Sriranagapatna had reduced to a mere 12,744. 139 (B2, p84) 

Describing Macaulay’s visit to Srirangapatna in 1834, Shama Rao writes: “Here [at Srirangapatna] he was 
met by an officer of the Residency who had been deputed to show him all that was to be seen. He found the town 
depopulated\ but the fortress remained entire. On entering the town he found everything silent and 
desolate. The palace of Tippu Irad fallen into utter ruin. Tlte courts were found completely 
overrun with weeds and flowers.... ” 140(Shama, p479) 

The Gazetteer of South India published in 1855 speaks of the total minationofNagar.lt says 
that it was “Once a large populous town situated in the Western Ghats ofMysore....itwas a place 
of great strength and very populous, as its ruins indicate....It is now a mere village”. 141(B2, 
p29) 

Figures about Bangalore during this period often tend to be misleading. While the loom census 
conducted in 1849-50 describes the reduction of the city at least by a half, the presentation of 
statistics related to Bangalore which combines the population of the British garrison with that of the 
former pete often props up its urban appearance and misrepresents its decay. 

The only place which grew in population during this period was Mysore. The seat of the 
puppet king and his cronies, Mysore grew like a festering sore. 

5. CULTURAL DECADENCE 

Following colonial conquest and the restoration of feudal mle, the cultural superstucture was 
consciously altered to suit the requirements of the new ruling trinity. Discussing the 
question of idelogy, Mashood Danmole draws attention to the conscious class intent which 
motivates it. He says: “Ideology is such a composite and intimate part of the lifestyle of most 
communities that it is seldom recognised as an institution in itself and one having a deliberate 
o/yechve”.142(Danmole, p6) It is important to note that the first attempt at restmcturing 
culture, following colonial conquest was to reintroduce and strengthen all those decadent feudal 
values and ideological institutions which were being replaced by the advance of Karnataka’s 
society; just as there was a feudal relapse in the economy so also in politics and culture, the mle 
of decadent feudalism was reconsolidated. Thus it was by propping up feudal culture that 
colonialism sought to enslave the masses and bring Karnataka under the domination of colonial 
capital. It was only several decades later that colonialism took upon itself the task of spreading 
its culture among the masses. 

A. Cultural traits of the Puppet 

The court in Mysore was an important bastion of reactionary culture. Not having to bother 
about the adiministration of his Kingdom since the Resident and the Dewan took care of that, and 
least perturbed by external conquest since he was in the safe hands of British "adoption". KR 
Wodeyar was no more than cuthvated as a cultural symbol. And, true to such colonial expecta¬ 
tion, it was his participation and encouragement all kinds of decadent cultural mores that tended to 
fascinate him and engaged the best part of his time. Further, it also became his biggest and perhaps 
sole expenditure; the burden of which he transferred on state revenues and this largese contributed 
in no small measure in creating the economic crisis which shook Karnataka in 1831. Asked to 
explain his extravagance, which had all but consumed the revenue surplus of two crore mpees, the 
puppet King wrote to William Bentick in 1831 substantiating his indulgence and revealing the 
decadent priorities that had kept him busy since he clambered up the throne. He wrote: “In 
consequence of my early period of life the preperation of those things required for the splendour 
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of the state which are indispensable to the princes of these countries had not yet become 
necessary and from its being accordingly deffered the above mentioned money [of two crore 
rupees] was accumulated. Afterwards when under the shadow of your favour I attained the age 
of manhood, those things became necessary and occassion also arose for other expenses.... 

Briefly, they were construction of palace, cutcherries, repairs to temples and pagodas 
[mathas], charity for public benefit, nuptial ceremonies of sons and daughters, marrying the 
children of friends and relatives, supporting relations and alloting them allowances”. 143 (B20, 
Pp60-61) 

Lakshminarasimhaiya and similar such Brahmana cronies of the Mysore court who 
made the best of the puppet’s patronage have this to say in a book about the Wodeyar: “It is in the 
tradition of Sesha’sfamily [Kashi Sesha Shastri, a Brahmana hanger-on of the palace] that the 
Maharaja himself selected the bridegrooms and brides on the basis of horoscopes, fixed the date 
and time of every marriage, attended each at the auspicious moment, gave dakshinas and 
presents to the Brahmans from his own purse and hands, presented the new-weds with attractive 
gifts, etc. But above all, the Maharaja ordered, as a standing rule, that on the last day of 
marriage the young couples in Sesha s family be seated on a howda in public procession with 
Palace honours, which rule continued till his death.... ” 144(KS Sastri, p 31) 

The same authors tell us how he patronised Sanskrit which was buried for good during the reign 
of Haidar and Tipu and revelled in classical dance and music. KR Wodeyar also made it a point to 
advertise with fanfare his pilgrimages which took him to all the renowned Brahmanical abodes 
across the country and presented him as but a humble and pious King doing the bidding of god. 
Various charitable purposes consumed more than 4 lakh rupees annually. 145(Shama, p408) 
The Raja frittered away most of the money which he exacted from the toiling masses of Mysore 
in crass feudal waste and epitomised through this culture, the decadence that had set in as a result 
of British rule. 

B. Religious Revival 

As we have already seen earlier in this Volume, one of the immediate tasks which the puppet 
government of Mysore resorted to on being installed by British colonialism was to not only 
reinstate all former inams and charities that were denied to the mathas and Brahmanas by Tipu but 
also issued new grants to these institutions of reaction. This phenomenon was not an exception 
to Mysore, owing as some would say, to the installation of a Brahamana Dewan, but was rather the 
general policy which British colonialism adopted in the sub-continent. Writing toElphinstone in 
1818 during his campaign for Northern Karnataka, Thomas Munro spelt out what ought to be 
British policy towards feudal cultural institutions: “ All charities and religious expenses, 
whatever their amount may be, ought, 1 think, to be continued to the present; considerable 
portions of them are probably consecrated by time and could not be touched without a violation 
of private rights and of religious prejudices; a large portion of them too, will, no doubt, be found 
to have arisen from unauthorised grants and other frauds.... 

We should, I think let everything connected with the religious establishments, charities, 
Jageerdars, Desmooks, and other public savants, remain as at present.... ” 146( B23, Pp 152-3) 

Buchanan’s investigation is replete with instances where the mathas of both the Brahmanas 
and Lingayats were restored byPumiah. TheHujinySwamy, whose predecessors were the Lingayat 
gums of the lkkeri palegaras, is a case in point. 147. (B18, Apr 28) Similarly fresh concessions 
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were granted to the Jangamas of Jamgallu inKolar.148 (B18, Aug 6) It was during the reign 
of Pumiah that the Srivaishnava Brahmanas of Kumarapura were granted 22,300 acres of prime 
forest as Sarvamanya in the BR Hills, thereby encroaching on the life of the Soliga tribals.149 
(saketh Rajan, p?)Similarly, the Sringeri Matha with nearly 150 villages was regularised as a 
jaghir and it was the administration of the matha which prevailed over the peasantry. 

In the four-decade long battle which Mysore waged against the British conquerors, it would 
be certain that the Vaidika Brahmanas and the mathadipathis whose privileges were shorn by 
Tipu must have taken, like the palegaras, a stand which befriended and encouraged the colonial 
invaders. Ramakrishna andGayathri tell us of the assistance which the Heggadedharmadhikaris 
ofDharmasthala gave to the British in the seizure of the fortress ofUjjre from Tipu Sultan. 150 (b 
22, pl67)Thus the Hindu feudal clergy not only blessed the conquest of Karnataka by the British, 
but also supplied men and materials for the effort and became an important part of the reactionary 
alliance led by colonialism even before Mysore was completely overrun by the foreign invaders. 

Sebastian Joseph’s monograph State and the Ritual in the Nineteenth Century Mysore 
concludes by saying: “The colonial state, both direct and indirect, colluded with the ritual realm 
in its attempt to keep the society backward, ignorant and superstitious”A51 (Pp86-7) 
Providing details of the process, Sebastian says: “While Pumaiah assumed charge as Regent 
under the British, he made large scale commutations of land for money payment. He further 
restored many of the Devasthanam endownments and Bhattamanya or Agrahara lands. A few 
years of Pumaiah’s rule witnessed a miraculous spurt in the number of temples, Chattrams, 
Musafir Khanas and other institutions. 

The following statement slwws the number of religious institutions that existed in 1801 and 
1804 respectively: 


Number in 1801 Number in 1804 


1. MusafirKhanas 

8 

173 

2. Mantaps 

19 

5,549 

3. Chathrams 

45 

4,479 

4. Temples 

5. Temples of which supported by the 

1065 

26,947 

government 


14,218 

6. By private contributions 


12,729 

7. Jangam Matts 

72 

1,402 

8. Jain Pagodas 

9. Tekkias or resting places of 

4 

153 

Muhamadan Fakirs 

237 

319 

lO.Masjids 

13 

517" 


Further, M.H.Gopal provides us with data which describes the unhindered patronage of the 
feudal clergy. 152(Sebastian, Pp 81-82) 
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Expenditure 


Charitable 

Religions 

Total 

Institutions 

Institutions 

KP 

KP 

KP 


1799-1800 

37,192 

37,192 

1800-1801 

50,443 

50,443 

1810-1811 18,825 

153(B6, June 6) 

65,487 

84,314 


Charitable endownments which stood at 18,825 KPin 1810-1811 increased to 3,11,414 KP 
or Rs 9,34,242by 1829-30.154.(B6, June 22) Thus the single biggest expenditure of the semifeudal 
and colonial puppet regime was towards religion. In fact the expenditure which KR Wodeyar 
incurred towards charities alone in 1829-30, which was only a part of the entire expenditure 
towards religion, was more than one-third of what the state coughed up as tribute to the British. 
The advent of colonialism was thus a divine blessing to these religious reactionaries. They soaked 
themselves in state patronage, and churned out an ideology which had never been as pervasive and 
powerful for more than a century. 

This spasm of religious revival had a very important role to play in the social life of the period. 
It buttressed the shock of colonial conquest. It served as a dramatic antidote to the equally 
dramatic effects of colonial mle and feudal relapse. But for the fatalism of the Karma Siddhantha 
which was doled out by the religious institutions with lavish munificience, it is doubtful if 
colonialism could have kept Karnataka, as easily as it did for itself. 

Those rabid Hindu communalists who accuse Tipu Sultan of being a Muslim bigot 
maintain a conspiratrial silence about the religious revivalist indulgence of the Wodeyar. 
Will these pen pushers of reaction have the gumption to hold their phoney tirade against 
Tipu in check? 

C. Caste Oppression Intensifies 

The reclaiming of inams by the mathas from the tenants who were Shudras by and large, and 
the migration of soldiers and artisans to villages inaugurated a resurgent phase of caste oppres¬ 
sion. Caste, like religion, was an institution which the feudal ruling classes weilded to extract the 
maximum possible surplus from labour - . 

The puppet administration took special pains to see that all the former progressive anti-caste 
currents in the social, cultural and religious spheres were summarily put down. 

Narrating the myths at Melkote which led to the granting of special rights to Holeyas by the 
Srivaishnavite Brahmanas which included the right to temple entry and won them the appellation 
of Txrukulam or ‘ ‘sacred caste’ ’ by Ramanujacharya; Thurston says, underwent a drastic reversal on 
the installation of puppet mle over Mysore. “In 1799, however, when the Dew an Pumaiya visited 
the holy place the right of the outcastes to enter the temple was stopped at the dhvajasthambam, the 
consecrated monolithic column, from which point alone can they now obtain a view of the God”. 
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154A(B17 July 17) 

Sebastian Joseph tells us of another similar instance that involved Pumaiah. Its significance lies 
in the fact that it reversed, through statute, a historical process which formed the best part of the 
anti-feudal cultural essence of the Bhakti tradition of Karnataka. “In the circular issued by Diwan 
Pumaiah in 1807-08 he strongly reprimands the Devangas for violating their respective caste 
mles and emulating the Brahmanical practices. It was reported to Pumaiah that a self 
proclaimed Gum of the Devangas attempted to introduce sacred thread for the Devangas and to 
provide religious instmction to them. Pumaiah writes: ‘One unknown sudra, claiming to be the so- 
called gum of the Devangas has been creating unwanted troubles by insisting that the Devangas 
should wear sacred thread and receive religious Paining. Where is the sacred thread for the sudras ? 
What do they mean by religious teaching? Tins is not the work that sudras can do. He should be 
punished. Those Devangas are supposed to be the disciples ofSimgeriMutt. Therefore, the people 
from the Mutt should warn the Devangas against such acts and take the necessary steps. If the 
newly arrived sudra is still adamant to create the troubles, then he should be sent out of the 
country’. Thus it is clear that the views ofthe Sringeri Mutt on the fundamental question of caste 
and vama were fully accepted as a part of the state policy under the regime of Diwan Pumaiah. 
Any attempt from within the backward castes to rise above the ritual and social ladder was 
considered to be a threat to the existing social order inviting the instant intervention of the state in 
support of the forces of status quo”. 154 B(Sebastian Pp 85-6) 

The Devangas, as we know, were a major caste to challenge Brahmana supremacy and but 
for there active role the Bhakti movement and the urban resistance to Brahmanical imposition 
would not have been possible. Thus it is clear that Pumiah was targetting a very vital caste, a 
caste; which often functioned as the fulcrum in heaving off the burden of the caste system, so that 
all forms of Shudra assertion could in turn be contained. 

Another dimension of caste oppression and Brahmanical consolidation was to be seen in 
the altered composition of the bureaucracy. 

In 1800 itself Buchanan was compelled to observe that after the fall of Tipu, the Brahmanas 
were “in the almost exclusive possession of public offices ”. 154C(B14, Mayll) 

The purge and reconstitution of the bureaucracy was universal and Muslim and Shudra 
elements were as good as driven out of this bureaucratic preserve of the Brahmanas. The following 
two qoutations from Shama Rao may indicate how quickly Brahmana monopoly over the admin¬ 
istration was achieved, making this caste, for more than a century to come, the exclusive fertile 
ground for the procreation of the comprador bureaucracy of Karnataka. Shama Rao tells us of 
Rama Rao the third of Mysore’s Dewans: 

“Rama Rao originally came from the place called Badami in theMahratta country and 
was accompanied by two of his relations Bhima Rao ofAnnigere and Krishna Rao ofHangal. He 
was appointed Faujdar ofNagar in 1799 by Pumaiya and held that office until 1805. By his 
influence the public situations next in importance to his own in the Foujdari; became mostly 
filled with his relations and the members of the Annigere and the Hangal families, and a 
powerful party entirely in his interest was thus formed in this part of the State which maintained 
itself in strength till the commencement of the insurrection in 1830. Rama Rao’s successors in the 
office ofFoujdarfrom 1805 to 1825 with only an interruption of a few months were persons nearly 
allied to him by blood or marriage, namely, Survotham Rao twice Foujdar whose son was married 
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to Rama Rao’s niece, Pompiah, Rama Rao’s nephew, Balakrishna Rao his grand nephew and 
Krishna Rao another nephew”. 155(Shama Rao Pp.401-2). 

The monopoly of certain Brahmana families over the bureaucracy was so strong that the 
case of Motikhane NarasingaRao illustrates it: “He had seven brothers in service and he himself 
was in secret charge of 10 taluks. Veene Venkatasubbaiah’s relations became Amildars of 7 
taluks in the Nagar division. Survotham Rao who was Foujdar ofNagarfrom 1816-26 employed 
many of his own relations in government service of that division during the long period of more 
than 10 years he held office as Foujdar”.156 (Shama Rao P.410) 

It is therefore not surprising that the rule of KR Wodeyar IH should be seen as nothing but the 
hegemony of Brahmana power over the masses of Karnataka. Contrary to perceptions that 
have come up in the Non-Brahmin and Dalit movements, either in Karnataka or the rest of 
the country, British colonialism did not upset Brahmana power. In fact, as the case of 
Mysore very clearly illustrates, the contrary was true. Colonialism always stood by the 
Brahmana reactionaries. And not just that, the British were instrumental in reinstating 
Brahmana power which was visibly on its way out during the reign of Haidar ali, and even 
more so, under Tipu Sultan's rule 

In Volume I of Making History we have seen how the Right and Left Hand caste fraternities 
emerged, and how, their onward development led to the undermining of the caste institution. It is 
significant to observe that after the rendering of Karnataka into a colony, the institution was all but 
subverted; its members succumbing not only to colonial oppression but also to caste oppression 
of the Brahmanas. The destruction of the home market and the targetting of the local merchant 
castes which led the Right Hand guild on the one hand, and the attack on the artisan castes and the 
rising Panchacharis of the Left Hand, on the other, destroyed the material basis for economic 
advancement and thus silenced their voice of social assertion. Thus the literature of the pre-colonial 
period which was replete with the phenomenon of the Left and Right hand fraternities suddenly 
ceases to record any aspect of the phenomenon after British onset. However, Vijaya 
Ramaswamy illustrates how, in the case of the Black Town that had emerged to satisfy British 
mercantile needs around Fort St George, “competition from British textiles threatened their very 
existence. They [the Chettis who belonged to the Right Hand fraternity] lined up with the 
weavers [who belonged to the Left Hand group ” to resist the colonialist. 157(bk. 15, Feb 2] 

Yet, their inability to successfully resist British penetration soon altered the premise of their 
historical conflict and as Vijaya Ramaswamy nanates: “In the seventeenth century the lines of the 
weavers....evolved around the European factories and Black Towns. The squabbles of the left 
hand and right hand castes invariably involved the crucial question of who was to secure the 
Company’s contract for cloth. The weavers gradually began losing their bargaining power and 
independence as they worked on a system of advances provided by the Company’s merchant 
middlemen.... ” (bk.15, Feb 11). 

Thus, in the case of Tamil Nadu, it was colonialism operating through their comprador middle¬ 
men that led to the collapse of the Left Hand and Right Hand caste fraternities. 

In the case of Karnataka the subversion of these guilds was less gradual since colonialism had, 
in the century after the establishment of the BlackTowns, grownhighly aggressive and impatient in 
its destruction, owing not only to its rise as an unchallenged power in the globe and the subconti¬ 
nent, but also due to the rise of the industrial burgeoisie back home which was on the fervent 
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lookout for raw materials and markets. 

Elaborating on the Left Hand and Right Hand phenomenon nearly eight decades after British 
conquest of Mysore, Lewis Rice recorded that “the opposition between the two divisions is still 
kept up, but apparently not with the same bitterness as informer times”. (Bk.2,Pg.65). Thus the 
institution lingered beyond its purpose and that too among the outcaste Holeyas and Madigas, for 
whom the apellation was a token of status and little else. 

D. Tonic for Social Travails 

While casteandrehgionwerecompositepartsof a feudal-colonial ideology to keep the masses 
on the leash, the reactionary state broke the former ban that existed on liquor during the rule of 
Haidar and Tipu ,and permitted its wholesale production and consumption no sooner than it came 
to power. While this measure served as a source of income not only to the state but was also good 
business for the toddy contractors, these alone were not cause enough for lifting the ban. More 
important was to spawn a culture which could generate a hallucination and put the indignant masses 
breaking free from the harness of religious benediction and caste subordination into stupor. Toddy 
soothed the nerves of the masses and preserved the mle of the feudal lords and that of the British 
Empire. Thus, although the Brahmanas and Lingayats were teetotallers, the new state which 
increasingly came under their sway saw the lifting of the ban so that their class mle could thrive. 

The result of this cultural drag was that in Bangalroe city alone “gross revenue from toddy 
and spirituos liquor had risen from 487 Canteraya Pagodas in 1799-1800 to 808 Canteraya 
Pagodas in 1800-1801 ”.[bk.l4,Nov5] 

Ligures presented by Wilks of the Mysore administration during the first four years of colonial 
mle shows us that while the total revenue from toddy and spirituous liquors was 28,845 KPs in 
1799-1800; it shot up to 44,290 KPs in less than 3 yrs, making it, after tobacco, the item which 
netted the maximum percentage increase in receipts for the state. [Bk.24,Apr 14] 

E. Patriarchal Persecution 

Tipu’s Regualalions had banned prostitution, concubinage and the sale of women. He is also 
reported to have taken serious offence to the practise of offering human sacrifice to the 
Chamundi temple which had claimed the fives of virgins. (Pre British state System). 

However, with the colonialism and its puppet in power these abhorrent practices were 
recommenced, being a period of the most brazen persecution of women. On the collusion of the 
puppet state in the flagarant oppression of women, Sebastian Joseph tells us: “The position of 
women has been one of the most discussed, yet, the least advanced themes of historical research 
in Karnataka. Every scholar who dealt with the issue even indirectly, tried to project a glorified 
image of the women of pre-modem Karnataka. Scholar after scholar, tried to continue the same 
argument in the most stereotyped manner, often giving room to a critical reader to suspect that 
there has been something fundamentally wrong with their thought process itself. Very often 
the position of women in the society is measured by pointing out a few isolated cases of queens 
or dancers. But one should remember that one Akkadevi or Lakshmidevi cannot be cited 
as examples to suggest a dominant social trend or to substantiate a historical fact. 

When we examine the documents pertaining to the postion of women in the Sringeri 
Dharmasamsthana, we get a rude slwck. The Kaditas of Sringeri Mutt speak of the existence of 
orphan women, poor and helpless women, fallen ’ and distitute women. Notwithstanding the 
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fact that it was an anachronism to have a considerable percentage of women of the above 
categories within the Dharmasamsthana, where the spiritual needs of the subjects were instantly 
taken care of one is still intrigued to know that the Mutt had the right to take over them and sell 
them like any other commodity. It lias been found in the Kaditas that the women of the above 
categories used to either present themselves before the Chavady (the village court) or were 
brought before the village courts by others. They were taken care of by the Matha. 

The normal practice was to employ such women in the Madia to do menial service. Some¬ 
times these women used to be sold out to some persons who also probably employed them to work 
in their gardens. In the year 1818, we have a documentary evidence to show that one Venkatachala 
Saslri, Parpatyagara of the Sringeri Mutt, openly sold a widow of Manju, for 3 varahas to a 
person named Ahobala Somayaji. 

Krishnaraja Wodeyar, the Raja of Mysore became a party to the procurement and sale of 
women in the year 1826-27. The Raja issued a royal order to all theAmils and Killedars asking 
them to hand over to the Madia all fallen women of the families of the disciples! As a concession, 
the Matha was willing to issue receipts to those Amils and Killedars who handed over fallen 
women’ to them. Well, the records do not specify the process of identifying the fallen’women. It 
was claimed that the Matha was interested in reclaiming and reforming these women! However, 
one doubt remains in the minds of the faithless. Why should only the women be treated as fallen ? 
How about the fallen men? Should they not also have been reformed by the Matha? Could they 
also have been sold to the merchants at fixed rates in the name of reclaiming and reforming 
them? 

Under the British Commissioners, in 1834, Hmmappa Raja, the Foujdar of Nagar issued an 
order to the Amils and Killedars under his control to keep a watch on the fallen women ’. However, 
here, the documents give surprisingly interesting allusion to the crimes that made a woman la¬ 
belled as fallen. Many a time it was not the loss of chastity or the immoral practices that trans¬ 
formed a woman ultimately into a saleable commodity in the divine hands of the Matha. On the 
other hand, if a Killeclar or an Amildar satisfied himself that a woman had violated or disre¬ 
garded her respective caste rules, then she could be taken forcibly to the 

Mutt for the reforming procedure, which included her initial employment for‘menial’ 
works with the Mutt and her eventual sale to the wealthy ‘reformists ’ like Ahobala Somayaji. All 
these were done in accordance with the orders passed by Commissioner Briggs in 1834. 

The only condition that the British authorities stipulated was that a prior permisson should 
be taken by the Mutt as well as by the government officials before they sold or purchased a 
woman. 

It has been found in some records that the Sringeri Mutt was not the only mutt interested in the 
acquisition of fallen women for reforming purpose. Women belonging to Panchagrama, who lost 
their caste, used to be forcibly taken away by people belonging to another Mutt. And hence, 
Sringeri Mutt had to make forcible claims on these women, before theAmils and other authori¬ 
ties. Thus within the Dharmasamsthana, innoccent girls who were the victims of man-made 
rules of caste, could be converted into saleable commodities. They could be procured by the 
Mutt as an inalienable right. And others could buy and sell them as pack animals. 

In his report on the Nagar division of Mysore H Stokes writes: 

‘The practise of selling widows convicted of a breach of chastity has been abolished by 
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Government, but is still some times being enforced by the mutts. The woman is occassionally 
redeemed by her relations, on payment of the usual price tluit is from 3 to 12 pagodas. Women 
eating the sacrificial rice (BeliAnna) at certain Pagodas lose caste and become forfeited to the 
Pagoda. They must then either reside and perform menial offices in it, or if they subsist elsewhere 
must pay to it a small sum annually. They generally became prostitutes ’. ” (Sebestian p82-4) 

Female slavery was rife during KR Wodeyar’s rule, and it was not a phemomenon confined to 
the mathas alone. Rice narrates to us about the preponderance of this awful culture. 

“The condition and treatment of females was most deplorable during all former administra¬ 
tions, especially under Hindu rulers; and if to live in constant dread of degradation, and exposure 
to the greatest indignities, at the accusation of the meanest and most disputable informers, be 
considered a state of slavery—actual sale in the market, which frequently followed, was but the 
climax ofalong course ofprevious suffering and servitude. It will hardly be credited that in the 
large towns there were regular fanners of an item of Government revenue, called Samayachar, 
part of the profits of which arose either from the sale of females accused ofincontinency, or fines 
imposed on them for the same reason. Tlrus the government was placed in the position of 
deriving direct support from the crimes of its subjects, or what is still worse, of sharing with 
common infonners the fruits of the nefarious extortion. 

The rules of this system varied according to the caste of the accused. Among Brahmanas and 
Komtis, females were not sold but expelled from their caste, and branded on the ami as 
prostitutes; they then paid to the Ijardar an annual sum as long as they lived, and when they died, 
all their property became his: Females of other Hindu castes were sold without any compunction 
by the ijardar, unless some ijardar stepped forward to satisfy his demand. The wives and familes 
of thieves were also commonly taken up and imprisoned with their husbands, not withstanding 
that there was no pretence for including them in the charge. These sales were not, as might be 
supposed, conducted by stealth, nor confined to places remote from general observation; for in 
the large town of Bangalore itself, under the very eyes of the European inhabitants, a large 
building was appropriated to the accomodation and sale of these unfortunate women.... ” ( B2, 
p, 113-115) 

Shama Rao tells us of instances of Sati in Mandya district during the mle of KR Wodeyar El, 
about which this King hardly thought fit even to react. Further Rrice says: “A peculiar custom 
prevalent among one branch ofMorasu Vokkaligas by which the women suffer amputation of 
the ring and little fingers of the right hand. Every woman of the sect previous to piercing the ears 
of her eldest daughter, preperatory to her being betrothed in marriage, must necessarily undergo 
this mutilation, which is perfomied by the balcksmith of the village for a regulated fee for a 
surgical process sufficiently rude. The finger to be amputated is placed on a block, the 
blacksmith places a chisel over the articulation of the joint and chops it offat a single blow. If the 
girl to be betrothed is motherless, and the boy have not before been subjected to this operation, it 
is incumbent on her to perform the sacrifice”. (B 2,p 338 ) Instead of opposing these practices, 
the state either maintained collaborative silence or offered its open support, thus making life 
unbearable for women. 

Patriarchy took many ugly forms under feudalism. Though feudal patriarchy operated 
ith all force during the rule of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan, one already notices, attempts at 
putting to rest a few of its inhuman manifestations. Sacrifice of virgins was banned, pros- 
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titution was banned and bare breasted women of the Wynad and Malabar were asked to 
cover themselves during the reign of Tipu. But colonial domination reversed these trends 
and provided for the unbridled sexual oppression of women by the Brahmana religious 
institutions and the reactionary feudal interests. Hence it would not be wrong to say that 
one of the impacts of colonial conquest over Karnataka was the increase in patriarchal 
oppression of women. 

6. SOCIAL BREAKDOWN AND CRISIS 
OF SEMIFEUDAL-COLONIAL RULE 

The new alliance that mled over Karnataka quickly impoverished the people and 
devastated the land. Within a very brief period of its rule it found itself perched over a badly 
mangled social order and was trying to save its skin from a very deep and pervasive crisis, the likes 
of which Karnataka had rarely ever seen in its centuries long history. As the people of Karnataka 
braced up to enter the third decade of colonial enshacklement, their trauma broke loose and 
assumed a very defiant political dimension driving the enemy from pillar to post and making the first 
years of the decade of the 1830s Karnataka’s glorious 1857. 

As we have already seen, the crisis of feudal-colonal rule became evident just days after 
conquest with the dissolution of the Mysore army. Then in fits and starts the social formation 
began to react to colonial pillage and within just a decade the gashes ran precariously deep. By the 
1820s the crisis assumed pervasive proportions and quickly began to snowball into apolitical 
conflagration, with brilliant sparks beeing regularly discharged during the entire 1820s, pinpointing 
to the general flare-up that was to sally forth by the turn of the decade. 

While the crisis that colonialism introduced to Karnataka in the early nineteenth century contin¬ 
ues to swamp us to this very day, this first crisis that plagued the State, was, despite its overbearing 
similarties, quite distinct from all future crises that imperialism was to precipitate. The specific 
feature was that this crisis stemmed from the fact that it was created by the opening of a long innings 
by colonialism in Karnataka at a time when industrial capital was yet to get the better of merchant 
capital in the conquering nation, Britain. This brought to focus the question of forms of pillage and 
thus the specific causes of crisis, the two altering with subsequent changes taking place in 
the development of capital or, in other words, with changes in the mode of social existence of the 
exploiters. 

One devastating and highly parasitic form of colonial plunder which bogged Karnataka in 
thraldom was the perfection of the system of revenue farming which remained the principal mode 
of colonial aggrandisement during the first several decades after conquest. 

A. Revenue Farming and its Opperessive Sharat 

Apart from spices from the coast and the Malnad and cotton from the northern districts, the 
British took very little from agriculture during the first five decades of its mle over the State. Yet 
within years of its suzerainty it routed agriculture not only in these tracts but across every inch of our 
land. The sweep of the colonial sceptre over agriculture, causing its widespread and inescapable 
min, was achieved by its lecherous apparatus of revenue administration which literally drained 
away the energies of the peasantry. Surplus was so ungraciously sucked out that agriculture was 
left with nothing to reinvest and the peasantry was unable to plough back even what it had done 
the previous year. Surplus agriculture was reduced to ssubsistence agriculture and from there it 
fell to utter min. The first bitter encounter with colonialism for the peasant masses was on account 
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of Britain’s parasitic revenue farming. And, the drain was so gratifying for the Company that what 
it procured in the form of land tax far surpassed all other sources of revenue and remained, for the 
introductory decades, the principal source of British wealth from the colony. Let us then look 
at the proportions of this brigandage, its ramyfying forms and the cruelty that accompanied this 
sombre exaction in order to realise its role in fomenting the first pervasive crisis of feudal-colonial 
rule. 

As we have already noted, one of the first conditions that the British exerted on the kings and 
palegaras who surrendered to it by signing the Subsidiary Treaty was the annual contribution, 
in monthly instalments, of a tribute to the crown. In areas that came under its direct rule, it 
extracted this amount through its own revenue collection machinery by setting targets for its 
bureaucrats. Sebastian Joseph tells us of how heavy this levy was for Karnataka. “A tribute of 
24.5 lakh rupees was imposed on Mysore under Article ii of the Subsidiary Treaty of1799.... At a 
later stage in 1881 this was increased by 101/2 lakh rupees and the enhanced payment of35 lakhs 
was inade regularly for a period of 32 years from 1896 to 1928. Altlwugh in 1928 it was again 
reduced to 24.5 lakhs as fixed in the Treaty, the absolute practice continued for more than 136 
years... .Mysore‘s tribute formed almost 50% of the total contributions of all the 198 tribute paying 
states to the imperial exchequer”. (B15.Nov 7-8) 

The enormity of the tribute can be better appreciated when we turn to the revenue collections 
of the Kingdom. In 1809-10 the net revenue receipts were Rs 28,24,646, peaking at Rs 37,18,633 
in 1811-12 and gradually falling to Rs 28,64,950 in 1825-26(B20,p.68). 

Thus the net revenue was sometimes even less than what was expended as tribute to the 
British and what accrued in the form of commission in the hands of the puppet and his Dewan. 

However, in 1831-32, the revenue collections rose to Rs 43,97,035; nearly doubling, at Rs 
80,08,339 for 1848-49. The net revenue collection till the turn of the third decade need not in 
anyway be misconstrued as the result of a fight assessment. There is enough evidence to point to 
the contrary. Wilks, who was one of those that never hesitated to make the best use of his three 
volumes on Mysore history to pour invective on Tipu’s ‘vexatious ’ revenue policy, himself commits 
figures that attest to British pillage in his Report. 

In 1792, while the districts of what were to be Princely Mysore paid up a gross revenue of 
14,12,553 KPs, in 1802-03 this was almost doubled to 25,41,571 KPs. (B24, April 14) And that 
too at a time when the economy was ruined and production had fallen drastically. 

The peasantry was so minced up that by the time Pumiah quit British service in 1811 the 
state’s treasuries had accumulated a surplus of more than two crorerpees! Lewis Rice says of this: 
“Pumaiya’s system of government was no doubt absolute; and, as a financier, the accumulation of 
surplus revenue presented itself to him, as a prime end to be attained. It may be questioned, 
therefore, whether he did not to some extent enrich the treasury at the expense of the State, by 
narrowing the resources of the people; for by 1811 he had amassed in the public coffers upwards 
of two crores of rupees”.{ B2,p53) 

MH Gopal states: “Pumaiya’s administration had been subjected to one grave criticism. 
As early as 1815 the Maharaja wrote: ‘The late Divan, Pumiya, whose talents lay only in the 
collection of revenues, directed his attention to the accumulation of money merely for the 
purpose of displaying his industry and zeal in this branch of the administration and in the course 
of 12 years he created a seperate fund. But he was inattentive to the interests of the people and 
the inhabitants of the provinces were consequently reduced to great straits and difficulties’. Tins 
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criticism was echoed by the committee which in 1832-33 enquired into the Mysore insurretion. 
‘But notwithstanding this public tranquility and financial prosperity; runs the report of the com¬ 
mittee, ‘it does not appear that the wealth of the country has increased under Pumaiya. One 
witness (to the committee) whose testimony is of much weight, states that the circumstance of the 
ryots greatly deteriorated during this period. To quote his own strong words, ‘the great body of 
the ryots were in easy circumstances in the beginning of it and half of them were reduced to poverty 
at its close’. ” (B6,june8-10) 

The very first indications of the fleecing was visible during Buchanan’s sojourn who ob¬ 
served a marked change in the peasantry’s perception of the puppet government only months 
after its installation, indicative of future consequences as the new ruling trinity entrenched itself; 
when he recorded the opinion of the peasants of Bethamangala in Kolar. “The people 
here....complainthat the Amildars ofthe Mysore government take more money from them, than 
they did in the reign ofTippoo.... ”(B14,may9) 

While KR Wodeyar on the one hand and the British administration on the other were 
only trying to make Pumiah, who was by then dead and gone, the villain of the piece, their silence 
and in fact British encouragement, often bordering on admiration for Puraniah’s maverick genius 
at extraction cannot hide their complicity. 

The scope of revenue farming which was concentrated on the peasantry also spread out 
among other sections of the population. The items on which people were taxed were of so mundane 
a nature that British rule outdid Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar’s revenue perfidy. According to Rice 
“No less than 769 petty items of taxation” were imposed during the first three decades. “Among 
these were such whimsical taxes on marriage, on incontinency, on a child being bom, on its being 
given a name and on its head being shaved. In one village the inhabitants had to pay a tax 
because their ancestors had failed to find the stray horse of a pale gar and anyone passing a 
particular spot in Nagar without keeping his hands close to his side had to pay a tax. All these 
taxes were formally entered in the Government records as part of the resources of the state”. (B, 
2, p,55- 56). 

While we have seen how one-sixth of the produce of the peasantry passed hands as the levy 
of the state during the period of Haidar and Tipu, MH Gopal estimates that in the period of puppet 
rule “two-fifth’s of the gross producefanned the share of the state ”. (B 6,June 5) 

Lushington, the Governor ofMadras,ina minute of his, observed about Mysore that: “The 
countries fowling the seperate government have yielded upon an average of29 years double the 
sum in net collections at which they were valued in the Partition Treaty ”. (B20 p.67) 

RD Choksey says that “besides other cesses, especially in Southern Kanara, the govern¬ 
ment took 30 to 50 per cent of the gross produce”. (B5,may9). 

Writing on the impact of colonialism on the Tuluva area during this early phase 
of its rule, Shyam Bhat gives us a detailed picture. He says: “A study of land revenue 
administration reveals that generally the government share was much higher than 
normal as recognised by the administrators themselves. Irfan Habib’s observation that 
maximisation of land revenue was one of the driving forces of the British Raj is amply 
demonstrated in South Kanara ”. ( B 29, P. 97) 

Then giving us a rundown of revenue farming in the Karavali during the period, he 
goes on: “The increase in the land revenue was more due to the enhancement of the 
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share of the state than due to the increased cultivation of waste lands and the general 
prosperity of the region. 

If a particular ryot failed to pay the arrears for four or five years his property was 
auctioned by the government to realise the amount due from him. However, if the 
amount of arrears was negligible, the officials used to write off such dues. There was 
one important defect in this system of granting remissions to the ryots. As remissions 
were not generally allowed to the tenants it added to the receipts of the landlord. The 
government gave remissions to the landlords though they used to lease out lands for 
actual cultivation to their under tenants. So it brought no benefit to the actual farming 
cultivator unless he happened to unite in his own person the character of landlord 
also, and therefore was of no immeidate use or advantage to the interests of agricul¬ 
ture.... 

The year 1809-10 was undoubt ely one of diminished crops and low price throughout 
the province of Kanara. It was such a depressed economic situation which made the 
ryots of South Kanara demand remissions in the revenue payable to the State. Their no 
tax campaign was a spontaneous expression of their sufferings, and dissatisfaction with 
the revenue policies and administration of Company Government. The result was a con¬ 
siderable fall in the collection of land revenue and other revenues collected by the state 
during these years.... Records show that between 1820 and 1825 there was a gradual but 
definite increase in the collection of land revenue, but thereafter it went on falling upto 
1830-31 when the land revenue collection touched its lowest point”. (B 29 p.97 - 101 ) 

Then, quoting Harris, the District Collector, Shyam Bhat writes: "‘It is now the 
third year of low price of its staples, and in this last of the three, that price had sunk 
extremely below the former rates as to have thrown many of the farmers into a state of 
ruin irretrievable; whilst in many more also amongst those above that class even their 
kists have not been sent in without a considerable sacrifice of lands or in mortgages’. 
In some instances lands put up for sale had not reached a price of half their moderate 
valuation or at a depreciation of 70% . Harris was of the opinion that the deplorable 
condition of the ryots of the district was not solely caused by overassessment. To him it 
was also due to the stagnation of trade in general, and to the role of the moneylenders in 
the society. 

But the problems of overassessment and the absence of liberal remissions during such 
periods of economic crisis added to the already existing burden of the peasants. Pov¬ 
erty of the ryots forced them to approach the moneylenders. In order to meet the 
government demand, the ryots mortgaged their lands to the moneylenders. In South 
Karnara were two kinds of mortgages; landand its produce were seperately mortgaged. If 
land was mortgaged it was known as bogiadhi or living mortgage and if produce was 
mortgaged it was called torradhoo or toradoovoo or dead mortgage. 

The rate of interest for the loans offered by the moneylenders variedfron 6% 
to 12% per annum depending upon the amount of the loan; the smaller the amount the 
interest was high, and the higher the amount the interest was low. In most cases the ryots 
failed to pay back the loans and ultimatley they sold their lands to the moneylenders, in 
a pattern all too familiar in rural India. Another feature that developed during the 1820s 
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was that of revenue arrears and the public auctioning of extracts by the government to 
realise such revenue dues.... 

Under these conditions of neglected amelioration the ryots found themselves caught 
in the sinister Shylockian web, and by late 1820s, the transfer of property by ancient 
Moolgars to the grabbing hands of the merchant moneylenders became a familar 
occurence both in the district and the province of Kanara.... 

On 1 February, 1831, Dickinson the Collector of Kanara, wrote to the Board. 'It 
is a truth with which my duty compells me to make the Government fully acqainted that 
the assessment of this District is in consequence of the market which for the last three or 
four years has existed, so very high that it is impossible the ryots should contiune to pay 
it. The utmost distress prevails among them and 1 cannot hesitate to say that it is 
absolutely necessary a considerable amount of revenue should be permanently relin¬ 
quished in order to save them from utter ruin .... It is more painful to me to witness the 
present poverty and distress of the people which in some parts of Canara exist to an 
extent of which Gentlemen knowing only the ryots of the eastern coast can form no 
conception....' 

After the Root rebellion was quelled the Board followed the dual policy of grant¬ 
ing annual remissions to the hard hit ryots, and or confiscating the property of such 
ryots who fell in arrears to the government for a long time of four to five years. This 
change in policy is clear from the administrative records of the 1830s which frequently 
allude to the sequestration of property. Public auctioning was usually resorted to by 
the government and in most cases the proprietorship passed into the hands 

of a moneyed class like a merchant-moneylender. Such forced transfer of property was 
particularly striking in the more impoverished taluks like Buntwal, Bekal and 
Mangalore.... 

The nexus between the Government officials and moneylenders is clear from the 
report of AF Huddleston the Sub-collector of Kanara who on 29 July 1826 reported to 
the Board: 

‘In Barkur taluk the system of forestalling has for some years been most complete. 
The agents of the coast merchants, furnished with a supply of cash, accompany the 
Shambogue, when he goes to collect the last kists. These parties fully understand each 
other and while the one sets forth to the distressed ryots the disagreeable consequence of 
non-payment the other shows how these may be avoided by the loan which he is ready to 
offer on the security of next year’s crop. To make everything sure, the merchant be¬ 
comes responsible for the payment of Jummabundy of the next year, and thus he obtains 
undisputed possession of the produce. When once fairly in the grasp of the money¬ 
lender the ryot finds it impossible to free himself—his difficulties increase, and in the 
end the merchant takes possession of the estate and makes him a tenant at will’. “ (B,29, 
Pp, 101-106) 

Benjamin Heyne’s Report Relative to the Mysore Survey written as early as in 1802 
had a foreboding of feudal usury running amok. He wrote: “The greatest bane however 
and ruin to cultivation on the Coast is the Mustacabole, or the advance of money to 
the Circar before the grain is in the ground and again at stated periods before it is cut. 
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As no Zemindar, Renter or Cultivator have money to advance, they are obliged to have 
recourse to the Soukars or Money Lenders who on a man’s known honesty, advance 
money at the very moderate rent of 2% per month and a present of 5% on the advance. 
For the second and third kist (as the crops are then well advanced) a present is not 
required, but when the fourth is to be paid the crops are to be mortgaged. Most lenders 
insist upon immediate sale and become themselves the purchasers—at the Bazar place 
which in common is 5% or 10% lower at that season than at any other”. (B 20, P 15) 

Thus while colonial revenue farming enriched the Company on the one hand it tended 
to encourage the appropriation of peasant lands by rapacious moneylenders who quickly 
began to emerge as the landlords of Karavali, a new feudal section born out of colonial 
pillage. This money lending section whom Bhat and Huddleston refer to were none 
other than the ‘merchants of the coast’—the comprador Gowda Saraswat Brahmanas 
that we have already referred to. From comprador merchants in the port towns initially, 
then as moneylenders who moved eastward into the vilages, the Gowda Saraswats 
acquired landed property and transformed into the new layer of feudal overlords, 
bringing under their exploitative control a wide cross section of the people of Karavali. 
Thus, having commenced their eastward movement, some also journeyed up the Ghats 
and began to forage in the lush Malnad. 

Elaborating on the colonial-comprador-feudal nexus, Shyam Bhat says: “The 
origin of these moneylenders and their development as a distinct and influential 
group in society took place due to the peculiar colonial situatiion.... 

The new landlords, moneylenders and administrative officials (who hailed from 
Brahmana, Sarswat and Bunt families) who had close link with the British bureau¬ 
cracy, saw to it that the British revenue and judicial administration favoured them in 
every possible way. The truncated political order which resulted from the pacification 
(1799-1800) provided wide scope for the landed Brahmins, Bants and merchants to 
establish themselves as a complex layer of adept and influential manipulators between 
the Company and the peasantry. In 1826 AF Huddleston, the Sub Collector of 
Kanara, reported about such fraudulent contrivances of the magne Shanbogues in 
South Kanara who exploited the ignorance of the peasants by substituting sale deeds 
for mortgage lands, obtained their signatures and cheated them. More disastrous 
than the manipulation made by these native revenue officals in the revenue accounts, 
was the unholy alliance between these officials and the local merchant- 
money lenders.... some of the men belonging to the merchant class were in the 
administration, and in all probability, they played the dual role of government officials 
and local moneylenders. It should be borne in mind that these merchant-money 
lenders were not necessarily revenue officials. Some of them like the Konkanis of 
Buntwal were the flourishing merchants of the region”. (B 24, 132 -134 ) 

Summing up the situation in Tulunadu, Shyam Bhat concluded that it was “the 
clear interest of the colonial masters in fleecing the natives to the point of breakdown”. 
(B 29,p-136) 

The situation in Bellary which came under the direct rule of the Madras Presidency, 
like Dakshina Kannada, was in no way dissimilar. In his minute on the State of the 
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Southern Ceded Districts in 1824, Munro, as the Governor of the Presidency, drew the 
contrast for a district, the revenue settlement of which he had himself undertaken as a 
lower official in the colonial hierarchy more than two decades before. “In the Collectorate 
ofBallari.... the condition of the people, instead of improving during the long period of 
peace, has considerably declined within the last 20 years. This is to be ascribed to 
several causes.... [one] was the two leases of 3 and 10 years, which requiring the same 
amount to be paid in all years, did not make sufficient allowance for the inequality of 
the seasons, and whenever they were unfavourable, broke down many of the ryots.... ” (B 
23 p. 182) 

In the very next month, alarmed by the deteriorating situation in Bellary, he 
observed in yet another minute entitled On the Depressed Condition in the Bellari Dis¬ 
trict that: “Among the poor ryots, from whom l/5th of the land revenue was raised very 
few paid their full rent—most of them obtained a remission from 10% to 50 or 60%; but 
in so numerous a body, after every indulgence, many could not raise subsistence for 
themselves, far less pay rent. Many failed every year, and much land was inconse¬ 
quence thrown up....The proportion of poor ryots has certainly increased during the 
leases, and must have occasioned a greater abandonment and transfer of land than 
before”. (B 23 p 182—3) 

Northern Karnataka which came under the colonial government at Bombay experi¬ 
enced an identical phenomenon. We have already seen that the Kittur Desais had agreed 
to shell out Rs 1,75,000 as annual tribute to the British in 1818. However, seen in the 
light of the fact that this was a doubling over what the satrap paid to the Peshwas and 
that the overall annual revenue of Kittur was about Rs 3,50,000, it is clear that British 
claims from their puppets in Karnataka was always half the gross revenue; never any¬ 
thing less. (Sadashiva Wodeyar, P. 13) 

Writing about the British Revenue administration of the time in Bombay Karnataka, 
Fukazawa says: “....in their first assessments of 1818 the British tended to adopt the 
highest rates of revenue fixed in the later Maratha period as their standard rate of 
assessment. Peasants had to mortgage their whole crop to the moneylender. There were 
frequent crop failures and when harvests were good, prices fell further. There was 
widespread official agreement that the Deccan suffered from some 20 years of over as¬ 
sessment, and people were impoverished, villages dilapidated and land went out of 
cultivation. Remissions of revenue had to be granted but one could not be sure that 
these concessions actually reached the peasants. This was the picture even in Dharwar 
whose suitability for cotton made the extension of cultivation particulary desirable. 
Peasants who would take up deserted lands were charged reduced rates of revenue for a 
period of years, but the land revenue was even lower in the neighbouring princely states. 
So the new measures did not greatly increase cultivation. Till the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century upto a third of the Government land in Dharwar remained waste, despite 
a fairly rapid increase in population”. ( Bll, pp 40—41) 

Further, Dharma Kumar tells us of the abject state of the peasantry of the region: 
“The incidence of land revenue varied enormously from district to district, and indeed 
from village to village, since the revenue administration was still ill- organised and 
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often arbitrary. Besides the land revenue and the amount officially set aside for commu¬ 
nity purposes and village officials, there were the unrecorded depredations of revenue 
officals. The cultivator was thus often left with pitifully little; the Board of Revenue 
itself admitted in 1818 that the cultivator often got only a fifth of the crop or less”. 
(B11, Pp.57-8) 

Writing on the same question and of the same region, Neil Charlesworth says: “A 
leading feature of the two or three decades that followed the overthrow of the Poona 
Peshwa in 1818 was widespread agricultural depression.... 

In the Bombay Presidency, though, these economic difficulties were undoubtedly 
exarcebated by the effects of the land revenue system, particularly the Pringle settle¬ 
ments of the late 1820s and 1830s. Pringle unrealistically attempted to base revenue 
charges on estimates of gross returns from cultivation. In addition, these and other 
early settlements erred in assuming that the formal demands of the later Peshwas and 
their revenue farmers, infact hoped for objectives in most areas, represented reliable 
indicators for British revenue charges. The result was, often, intense and long-lasting 
overassessment. Bankapur taluk inDharwar district in the south, for example, had, one 
official commented in 1846, ‘been suffering from over-assessment during the whole 
course of our administration’. Depression and over-assessment in turn inhibited culti¬ 
vation. As we have noted, land in the Deccan seemed abundant relative to population 
levels, but now new large amounts of cultivable land lay waste because of low demand 
and the revenue cost of bringing them under the plough. Cultivation in Bankapur, a 
potentially prosperous cotton growing tract, was in 1846 more limited than at any former 
period of our rule, instead of exhibiting the increase that might naturally have been 
looked for from 30 years of peace and security’. At the same time, early British revenue 
demands were often inequitable as well as harsh. In Bankapur one piece of garden land 
was rated at Rs.40 per acre and as a result, ‘the holder is well-nigh ruined, but 
elsewhere in the taluk large landowners paid next to nothing, having clearly bribed 
classifying officers. Repeated examples in the diaries for the late 1830s of one 
leading settlement officer, Wingate, suggest that Bunkapur’s experience was not untypical. 

These features may have had important social consequences. Over-assessment could 
have weakened or destroyed established landholding groups at the same time as ready 
availability of land for cultivation, with much potentially cultivable land waste, permit¬ 
ted the entry of new men. Alternatively and more subtly, many landowners may in fact, 
like the Bunkapur tax evaders, have turned the situation to their own advantage....” 
(B.19, Feb 4-8) 

However, the best admission of rack-rent by the state came from none other than 
Thackray, the Collector of the Southern Maratha region. He said with apparent frank¬ 
ness: “A collector whose zeal is his chief reccommendation makes a high settlement, 
and his Aumils, following his example, blindly and rigidly exact payment of the full 
amount. A bad season causes much distress; but the Aumil, fearful of the Collector’s 
displeasure, and doubtful of the proper objects of remission squeezes all he can collect 
from the Ryots before he thinks of representing this poverty. The strength of our govern¬ 
ment enables him to enforce his demand.... ” (B.21, 9.34) 
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Yet, unlike the repeated personalisation that Charlesworth resorts to, thereby lending 
a human face to colonial plunder, it was not merely a question that was resolved between 
the Amiladar and the Collector. Rather, it was a question of colonial policy which 
allowed and encouraged these two agents of theirs to wreak havoc among the peasantry, 
unhindered. 

Of all the methods, however, the most pernicious, which surpassed the grant of 
zamindaries in the task of revenue farming was the annual auction of taluks to Amildars 
by the puppet government of Mysore which came to be called the sharat system. The 
sharat, which was a lousy sore on the body politic, the eye of the colonial storm, was 
what gave the ultimate push to Karnataka as it tipped into the morass of an 
irretreivable crisis. 

The sharat system was introduced just about the time of Purniah’s exit in 1811. 
Rice tells us: “All remonstrances failed to check the Raja’s downward course. High 
offices of State were sold to the highest bidder while the people were oppressed by the 
system of shard, which had its origin under Purniya’s regency. Shard was a contract 
made by the Amildar that he would realise for the government a certain amount of 
revenue; that if his collections should fall short of that amount he would makegood the 
deficiency, and that if they exceeded it the surplus should be paid to the government. 
The amount which the Amildar thus engaged to realise was generally an increase on 
what had been obtained the year preceding. In the Muchalika or agreement, the Amildar 
usually bound himself not to oppress the ryots, nor impose any new taxes, or compel 
the ryots to purchase the government share of garden but this provision was merely 
formal; for any violation of the contractors in any of these points when represented to 
the government was taken no notice of. The consequence was that the ryots became 
impoverished....the distress arising from this state of things....fell heavily upon the ryots, 
who groaned upon the oppression of every tyrannial Shard Foujdar and Amildar. ” 
(B2, pp.53-55) 

In a letter which he wrote to the Chief Secretary, Casamaijor explained another perni¬ 
cious feature of the sharat system. “A practice has also prevailed hitherto of taking 
security by the Sircar for the due performance of cultivation in case of the death or 
emigration of the ryots and the deficiency of revenue was either levied upon these 
ryots who voluntarily became securities for others or upon the village itself. .. ”(B 24, 
Aug 5) 

Explaining how the sharat system worked and its ultimate consequences, MH 
Gopal wrote: “In the Nagar Division the cultivator did not pay the revenue directly 
to the State. In some taluks (such as Shimoga, Tarikere, Holi Honnur, Ajjampura, 
Honnali, Chandgere, Shikaripur, Basawapatna, Kumsi, Lukkavali, Muntagatti and 
Anawatti) the rent was paid through the Patels of the villages who adjusted their ac¬ 
counts with the Amildars, in others (such as Nagar, Anantapur, Kavlidurg, Koppa, 
Sagara, Chandragutti and Soraba) the rent was paid through a class of people called 
gutdgedars. In other parts of the country the practice of paying through the patels as 
well as of direct dealing between the ryot and the Amildar prevailed. The latter after 
arbitrarily fixing the assessment of a village according to his own idea of its ability to 
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pay, compelled the patel or the contractor to collect the amount. In his turn the patel 
or contractor shifted the burden onto the ryots. Sometimes the patel and the amildar 
conspired together to squeeze the ryot. Where there was direct contact with the ryot, an 
arbitrary assessment was fixed directly on the holdings. Further, in waram lands while 
dividing the crops between the state and the cultivator, an unduly large share of grain 
appears to have been taken for the State. The amildars also forced the ryots to buy the 
government share of the grain at prices above the market rates. These grains, of 
course, did not go into the public treasury but into the amildar’s pocket. 

....if the cultivator did not pay, perhaps on account of his inability, his goods and 
cattle were seized and sold, and his wife and children confined. The result was that the 
ryot was ruined and cultivation decreased”. (B6,June 16-20) 

Thus the sharat form of pillage found the Patel and Shanbhoga of the village as the 
junior most collaborators of colonialism. 

Estimates of the period tell as that the Maratha Brahmanas (to which sect Purniah 
himself also belonged), traditionally outsiders to Mysore territory, cornered almost 
30% of the Brahmana dominated bureaucracy, and the families that we have mentioned 
in a previous section of this Volume were all kinsmen of this sect. The annual auctioning 
of the taluks in the court of the Wodeyars was one important factor leading to 
monopolisation by the Smartha Brahmanas. Sebastian Joseph tells us in his monograph 
A Service Elite Against the Peasants that: “The system of renting the taluks to the 
highest bidder, irrespective of the effect on the people was mainly responsible for the 
financial confusion during the succeeding years [after Purniah’s departure]. It was 
not only the Amildary that was sold. All the public offices of the government from that 
of the Foujdar which brought the price ofRs 10,000 to that of Shekdar at Rs 100 were 
sold. 

The repetition of these sales and the frequent removal of these officers which 
became the fertile resoures of wealth of the courtiers induced others to withhold pay¬ 
ment for a lengthened period so that these donors now instead of being paid at once 
were discharged by instalments and were eventually rented at a fixed sum annually 
made payable to the patrons of each. 

Thus every new recruit to the service was suffered to hold his office till someone 
else made a more lucrative offer and the previous renter was expelled on the plea of 
complaints against his administration, of which it was not difficult to produce many 
whenever it suited the convenience of the court to bring them forward”. (Sebastian, p.7) 
Thus there was a tremendous traffic in the purchase and sale, not only of taluks but also 
government posts. 

Casamaijor, the Resident at Mysore then, who was the local reprsentative of colo¬ 
nialism and presided over the large scale embezzlement, often made representations to 
the King about instances of corruption among his revenue officers. These complaints 
were, naturally, bought off; and it was only after the imposition of direct British rule in 
1831 that the Resident, in order to put up a guiltless front, revealed his effort at 
checking the literal sale of government. Yet by his own account, Casamaijor had brought 
innumerable instances of embezzlement of taxes by Amildars and Foujdars who were the 
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Raja’s favourites “to his notice for action”. He then goes on to forward a list of his 
honesty for the years 1828, 1829 and 1830. (B20, p.27) 

Sebastian writes: “This dependence on the service elite [the lecherous bureaucrats] 
made the Maharaja a party to the corrupt methods followed by them. At one stage, the 
British Resident even alleged that the Maharaja himself participated in the corrup¬ 
tion and that he told the appointed offices that they were at liberty to reimburse 
themselves. There was even a practice of tampering with the accounts of the taluqs by 
the Amildars who thus made a profit out of the loss sustained by the State. In the warrum 
taluks where the crops were divided between the state and the cultivators the Amildars 
speculated extensively in the midst of fluctuations, by disposing off government share of 
grain. Lt Col Briggs, Senior Commissioner, stated in 1832. ‘....all my enquiries lead me 
to believe that very few of the persons who have eld the office of the district Amildars 
within late years and who have been removed every 8 or 10 months as the case might be, 
are not only notoriously corrupt but that at the moment they are indebted to the govern¬ 
ment for money realised but not brought to account and that most of those now in office 
are in the same predicament’. ” (Sebastian p.6) 

Writing of the towering, and at the same time highly arbitrary stature of the 
Amildar, Sebastian says: “He exercised authority both in villages as well as towns....an 
Amil was both an executive head as well as the highest judicial authority at the local 
level. It was through him that the peasant made his encounter with the State power. 
The Amil was a further link with the local level and the seat of state power. Naturally 
when the Amildary degenerated and transformed itself into a repressive machinery, it 
had a direct and immediate effect onthe peasantry. While the Amildar with his almost 
licentious power could exact even arbitrarily to realise the annually stipulated amount 
from his taluk, in accordance with the spirit of the sharat system, the peasant had no 
redressal against exploitation and injustice because the Amildar himself was the 
judicial authority to hear the complaints against himself. 

This powerful class of service elite was not only known for its flagrant frauds and 
embezzlements but also for criminally colluding with the bandits to plunder the 
peasants. Maj Gen Hawkes Morison, Macleod and Mark Cubbon who made an enquiry 
into the Nagar insurrection of 1830-32 state that ‘Sarvottam Rao and Kishen Rcio, 
Foujdars of Nagar, had confidentially employed ‘Goonda ’, a robber leader, for the 
purpose of plunder. The thieves themselves who were later caught had stated during 
interrogation that they had plundered 73 houses, since the arrival of Sarvottam Rao, 
Foujdar, and that they went to such houses as they received directions from the Fouzdar 
to go and they 'delivered the whole property to him’. Strangely, it is these men, the 
worst exploiters of the peasants, who incited the peasants initially to revolt in order 
to achieve their own ulterior ends. When Veera Raj Urs was appointed in place of 
Kishen Rao who made unnecessary remissions worth 7 1/2 lakh Rupees to their own 
chosen people, Kishen Rao, his uncle Rama Rao and all the influential men at the 
court became enraged”. (Sebastian p,8-9) 

The crisis had grown so deep and the bureaucrat-feudal interests so steadfastly 
entrenched, that among the ruling classes themselves peaceful methods of chicanery 
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yielded to violent methods of upmanship. The revenue farmers, from the Patel and 
Shanbhoga in the village upwards, their puppet King and his courtroom of cronies, and 
the colonial overlord who kept the reactionary apparatus in harness became the hated 
enemies of the people. The oppressed of Karnataka were surely seeking for blood with 
vengeance to redeem old debts with interest. 

B. Ripping the Means of Production Apart 
The first half of the nineteenth century was characterised, as we have seen, by the 
large scale destruction of the means of production. Entire irrigation systems, new 
instruments for processing agricultural produce, modern machinery used by the state 
in its military production and mints, hundreds of looms, scores of bellows and forges, 
innumerable furnaces and moulds, umpteen oil presses all accumulated by the toil of the 
masses for centuries were simply ripped apart by the colonial cyclone. These means of 
production, which were the wealth of the Kannada nationality, were destroyed. The 
fields, workshops and marts of the peasantry, artisans, emerging capitalists and traders 
were rummaged through and ransacked. The peasantry further forsaked its land to the 
usurers who rode over the tide to become their new masters. The period was universally 
characterised by a steep decline in productivity. These years marked an interval in 
Karnataka’s march towards commodity production. This widespread destruction of 
social wealth was a major factor in the accentuation of the crisis that colonialism 
inaugurated. Karl Marx could grasp the extent and the implications of this exhaustive 
destructiveness. He wrote, as he witnessed the wanton violence unfolding before his eyes: 
“England has broken down the entire framework of Indian society, without any symp¬ 
toms of reconstitution yet appearing. This loss of his old world with no gain for a new 
one, imparts a particular kind of melancholy to the present misery of Hindostan, ruled 
by Britain, from all its ancient traditions, and from the whole of its past history.... 

There cannot, however, remain any doubt but that the misery inflicted by the 
British on Hindostan is of an essentially different and infinitely more intensive kind 
than all Hindostan had to suffer before". (Pre-capitalist, p,71-70) 

One major impact of this destructiveness was the drop in the price of goods that it 
created, affecting all classes of producers very seriously and becoming a big damper 
to what struggle for commodity production remained. Shama Rao explains one fact of 
this crisis on the price front. He writes: “Certain economic factors also began to operate 
in full force at this time to cause embarassment. In the days of Haidar and Tipu large 
armies had been maintained with considerable bodies of camp followers for whose 
sustenance there used to be constant demand for very large quantities of grain and 
other articles and whatever unsettlement of peace there was in the country, there were 
no complaints of lack of employment nor was there much diminution in the expenditure 
of money which went to benefit all classes. Even during the days of Purnaiya there was 
a large British army maintained in small bodies in various parts of the State, together 
with considerable numbers of Mysore troops similarly distributed, and cultivators of 
land, manufacturers, artisans, traders and other classes found ready markets for their 
articles. By about 1810 however, the number of places in which British garrisons were 
stationed underwent a marked diminution and the number of British troops also was 
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greatly reduced. As a result there was a decline in the demand for produce and in the 
expenditure of money. Simultaneously with this diminished demand for articles there was 
an extension of cultivation which brought into the market more grain than could be 
absorbed resulting in a fall in prices. The fall of prices was also understood to have to 
some extent been accelerated by the necessity of having to pay the monthly instalment of 
the annual subsidy in specie.... 

Throughout, their [the British Residents ’] one great anxiety was to watch that the 
Mysore government was in a position capable of paying at regular intervals the Company’s 
subsidy under the terms of the treaty. Of the heads of revenue, Sayer, Excise and 
Bajebab or miscellaneous revenue were equally affected by the diminution of trade, 
and recourse was necessarily had to the only source left namely, land.... ” (Shama Rao, 
p,408-9) 

Thus Shama Rao attributes the sharat system to have emerged out of these fiscal 
compulsions that came about due to the collapse in prices. 

The widespread damage caused to the means of production and the accompanying 
fall in prices had nearly routed the producing classes. Indebtedness, which had also been 
a phenomenon of pre-colonial society, assumed demonic proportions in the new context 
of impoverishment and alienation of the instruments of production, and only redoubled 
the crisis of pauperisation. Vast masses of urban and rural people were for the first time 
brought under the sway of usury and the Marwadis, Sindhis and Banias who flocked to 
the bazars of Karnataka had a ball. As Amina Ghosh says, in “the new climate....imposed 
by the British, usury had a phenomenal growth”. (B27, 129-30) 

The aggressive nature of this parasitic capital was encouraged by Mark Cubbon 
after he assumed charge as the Commisioner of Mysore by extending to this predatory 
social layer the direct backing of the state. Pani et.al. describe the process that 
Cubbon had introduced and his repressive measures which sided with these dreaded 
Shy locks. 

“....indebtedness and the method of dealing with it underwent a sea change.... 

The government’s new law stated: ‘The Peshkar shall on application write in a 
book the name of the person applying to him for the recovery of debt the name of the 
debtor and the amount of debt, the time and cause of it being incurred and thereupon 
fix a day forbearing. Hearing was scheduled at 8 days from the date of complaint and 
after the decision, stay of execution would be for 35 days ’. The concept of jailing 
debtors who could not repay debts even on promise, was introduced for the first time, and 
as a further step, ‘if the debtor fails to pay any of the instalments, his property shall then 
on application of the creditor be seized and sold on execution of the court’. As is to be 
expected there was much opposition to this.... But despite protests the concept of jailing 
for indebtedness was introduced by the British into the system”. (B14,Nov 9-10) 

Thus emerged Karnataka’s system of justice and law. The legal superstructure set up 
in the wake of a deep crisis, amidst protest and against the interests of the impov¬ 
erished and indebted masses, was an institution that colonialism established to prop up 
its blood-sucking collaborators. With the legal edifice came the gaol. The black-robed 
dispenser of justice was, for the masses, also always their jailer. 
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C. Parasitic Expenditures, Financial Mess 

Another important factor causing the crisis was the pointless nature of state expendi¬ 
tures. During the entire first half of the nineteenth century, nearly one-half of the Mysore 
government’s revenues went towards the payment of tribute to the British Raj. And, 
what they took from Mysore was never ploughed back. Thus half of the receipts remained 
precluded. A commission of 5% to the King and 1% to the Dewan on the total receipts 
took away a few lakh rupess each year from the public sphere. Of the 40 odd per cent 
that remained, a good part was burnt up by KR Wodeyar in his regal indulgence, of which 
we have already seen in the preceding pages. In a letter to Richard Clive, the Acting 
Secretary at Fort St George, Casamaijor, the Resident of Mysore wrote in 1831 of the 
Raja’s pointless extravaganza. He accused him of making a lot of debt apart from 
utilising state funds and spending it in purchasing “useless and expensive property 
from the Soucars which he had again squandered away on Brahmin ceremonies .... the 
Rajah relapsing into his former habits of heedless extravaganza”. (B20,p 25) 

Again, days later, declaring the Company’s direct rule over the Mysore Kingdom, 
Lushington, the Governor of Madras, admonished the puppet in a letter addressed to 
him: “The sources of your Highness’difficulties are a lavish expenditure of the trea¬ 
sures which you possess and a neglect to supply their exhaustive by employing proper 
officers to watch over the welfare of your country.... 

...in the adjustment of your Highness’debts to sowcars, I learn with regret that your 
revenues have been in many instances diverted from their proper objects, the payment of 
your troops and Hoozoor establishments, to your personal expenses, that when your 
ready-money funds have been insufficient for this purpose you have either substituted 
donations in lands granted to Sowcars some particular privileges of collection and 
that you have alienated a large portion of your revenues, by extentsive grants of Enams, 
in many cases, to persons utterly undeserving of your bounty.... 

Your highness’s extensive grants ofEnam lands are another cause of your financial 
distress, the more alarming because they form a drain upon your resources which is 
annually increasing. In the Dewan Purneah’s time the Enamtee amounted to 1,84,766, 
3.14 3/4 Centeroy Pagodas. In 1828 it was 3,53,165, there being an increase of 1,68,998, 
3.9 since the time of Purneah. But between 1828 and 1830 a further increase took 
place, making together the immense sum of4,34,346, 5.4 Canteroy Pagodas, with¬ 
drawn from the resources of the State. 

It is my painful duty to inform your Highness that an alienation of your 
revenues by grants of land, in a measure so disproportionate to your means, is totally 
irreconcileable with the mutual engagements existing between your Highness’ and the 
Company’s Governments and I reccomend your Highness....to refrain from making such 
grants in future.... ” (B20,Pp 35-37) 

And then, in a last whiff of paternal advise, Lushington almost spanked the errant son 
Krishna on his arse; “.... it is absolutely necessary that you constantly devote a daily 
portion of your time to the duties of your high station, and then your finances will soon 
be restored to a proper state.... ” ( B 20, R37) 

Meera tells us that one major area of expenditure for the Mysore Kingdom was in 
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the maintenance of the colonial master’s army. In 1830 alone, the slender force stationed 
in Mysore needed Rs 1,50,156, whereby the “ruler was burdened with heavy pecuniary 
obligations which left the country under developed”. (Meera p.42) 

All along the 30 year period the British sucked out precious resources, amounting to 
tens of lakhs of rupees for their wars of pan-Indian conquest. Meera Sebastian says: “The 
continuous wars waged by Wellesley in which princely Mysore was dragged resulted in 
a heavy drain on the state exchequer. So even during the Dewanship of Purnaiah 
despite his shrewd ways of striking economy, expenditure of maintaining the troops 
amounted to Rs 20.7 lakhs by 1809-10. This leaves little room for doubt that during 
Maharajah’s direct rule there was constant arrears in the pay given to the troops 
because of this costly maintenance. The case of the Kandachar peons alone during 
1824-25 was Rs 7,03,181. It was due to these constant wars that expenditure for 
Sowar Kacheri and Barghir was Rs 10.5 lakhs in 1824-25". ( Meera p.44) 

Thus the principal expenditures of the time were the tribute to the Raj, commission to 
the puppet and his Dewan, the whimsical feudal expenses the Raja incurred which in¬ 
cluded patronage to mathas and temples and payments finally, for the British mercenary 
effort to further enshackle India. These four heads so totally consumed the coffers that 
they were always in want of more at the end of the financial year. As a result, in 1822, the 
monthly instalments of tribute were disturbed and on several occassions, soldiers in the 
pay of the Mysore King were in arrears, deepening the crisis and causing it to drift even 
into the ranks of the uniformed. 

A look at the nautre of State expenses can ultimately be shocking revealation. The 
abominable puppet government of semifeudal and colonial mould displayed gross 
neglect towards social expenditures. Whatever paltry sums were spent in this direction 
were of a token nature and issued out of the compelling weight of tradition. As a result of 
the huge investments the Government of Haidar and Tipu had made in building up re¬ 
sources and creating social wealth something had to be kept going. Just like in the feudal 
state’s of yore; colonialism allowed the relapse, of a slide back to the medieval ages. The 
parasitism of the British puppet was as crass as it was absolute and complete. 

D. Famine: Curse of the White God 

A gross and sustained misconception has been that famines are a ‘natural’ phenom¬ 
enon. Yet historical memory predates the oldest famine to the period after British 
colonisation of India. Most of the land surface of Karnataka at the time of its subjugation 
by colonialism was covered by forest. Even the arid and semi-arid regions coming under 
the rain shadow area had a high degree of tree cover as is evident from the reports of 
Buchanan. This even made the flow of streams perennial. As a consequence, the water 
table must have been quite high and the network of irrigation tanks which held back 
the run-off rain water casued its subterrenial percolation so that ground water was 
readily replenished and soil retained a high level of moisture, as is indicated by the 
superharvests and the extent of wet crops that were grown even in rain-shadow regions. 
TheKaravali, Malnadand semi-Malnad always were water surplus regions; the Karavali 
producing three wet crops in a year and the region receiving the second highest average 
annual rainfall for the subcontinent. Thus Karnataka experienced years of ‘less’ and 
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‘more’ rainfall but never famine. There were drought years but not periods of famine. 
Even these droughts often tended to be locality specific and not widespread, making 
room for the movement of grain from the surplus areas and at all costs avoiding the 
misery of starvation deaths and pestillence on account of it and famine. 

Munro who came to Karnataka while it was at its agricultural best, oversaw the 
violent take-over of the state and presided over its pillage; had very significant observa¬ 
tions to make about the question, revealing through what he wrote that famine was not a 
result of natural or climatic factors, rather; that it was man made. It was, as we can read 
from what he says, the result of intervention in the social system; and, the only social 
force which so devastatingly intervened during the period was colonialism. 

In 1805 he wrote on The course to be Taken by Government in Dealing with the 
Scarcity of Grain: “The constant trade in grain between the country and the towns, 
between adjoining districts, and even between the territories of different powers, in 
consequence of the temporary and local scarcities so frequent in India, employs perhaps 
a greater number of men and bullocks than all other branches of trade taken together. 
No danger need therefore be apprehended that the Carnatic will not receive the surplus 
of the western provinces, whenever the scarcity is so geat as to yield a profit to the 
merchant after defraying the expense of carriage. Besides the numerous class of 
petty merchants who are always engaged in this trade, many of the common ryots 
enter into it when they see any prospect of advantage and during the day season of the 
year when they are not employed in cultivation they load their grain upon their own 
bullocks, and carry it for sale to the countries below the Ghats. There are also between 
20 and 30,000 Branjaris in the Ceded disticts, who carry grain to sell whenever it is 
dear: when all these circumstances are considered, there can be no 

doubt that the safest and best plan would be to leave the grain trade between the 
Carnatic and the Western provinces to itself and to limit the exertions of the 
Government to importaion by sea for the relief of the towns upon the coast.... 

However unfavourable the season may have been in the Carnatic, the produce 
will probably be found to be very equal to its consumption; a total failure of the crops is 
unknown, except in single villages or very small districts. In the very worst years when 
the crops are everywhere poor, and in particular villages totally destroyed, the produce 
is always equal to 8 or 9 months consumption, and the deficiency is made up by the grain 
of former years remaining on hand, and by importation from the neighbouring 
provinces where the season may have been more favourable. The seed time in India 
continues so long—it is so easy when one kind of grain fails, to plough up the land 
and substitute a second; the produce is in general, so abundant and there is usually so 
much grain laid up in plentiful years by the farmers and merchants that it may be safely 
observed that no famine is ever produced in this country by the operation of seasons 
alone. The scarcity which arises from the seasons is converted into famine in the 
territories of the native powers by war, by the rapacity of government in anticipating the 
revenue by absurd though well meant, regulations for keeping down the price and sup¬ 
plying the great towns, and above all by the endless exactions and robberies by petty 
zamindars”. (B 20,pp. 101-104 
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All these crimes that Munro stated as factors which could transform a scarcity into 
a famine were perpetrated by the advent of British colonialism and famines emerged as 
a gift to the world of the uncivilised. 

Bellary and other Ceded districts were struck by a famine in 1804, to which we have 
seen Munro’s reaction. However the scourge was kept at an arm’s distance from the 
territories of the Mysore Kingdom proper due to the fact that colonialism had not had 
enough time yet to destroy its irrigation network and subvert its trade in grain. Thus 
Shama Rao, the court historian of the Wodeyars recounts with glee: “On the occassion 
of a famine in 1804....the inhabitants of these affected parts emigrated in great 
numbers to Mysore and the abundance of grain was at that time so great that these 
immigrants were furnished not only with the food but also large quantities of grain were 
exported to the affected British districts. Lord William Bentick who was Governor 
of Madras at the time expressed in a letter to Purniya on the 4th July 1804 that while 
lamenting the fatal effects which had been experienced in other parts of India from a 
deficiency of grain, it was a source of gratification to him to observe that the State 
of Mysore had been preserved from that calamity and that it continued to enjoy the 
blessings of abundance, thereby, being able to administer to the wants of the neighbouring 
people and to afford shelter to the inhabitants suffering under the affliction of fam¬ 
ine”. (Shama Rao, Pp. 371-2) 

The grain surplus was of course shortlived. Like the fable of the goose which layed 
golden eggs, colonialism ravaged Mysore making short work of its agriculture. And, by 
Shama Rao’s own admission, the drought of 1816-17 which visited Mysore culminated 
in a famine in 1823-24. (Shama Rao, Pp.410) 

However, this time there was no region in India which could come to the aid of the 
Kingdom since Tipu’s Mysore was perhaps the last rice bastion, the agriculture of the 
Deccan having already been raped and thoroughly wrecked. However, famine visited 
Mysore, as it always did, never alone; but with its hand-maiden of death in arms—pestillence. 
Shama Rao says: “Besides this uncertainty of the seasons, there began to prevail for the 
first time in the country....the epidemic now known as cholera which caused great 
havoc among the population of the country, greatly to the prejudice also of all agricul¬ 
tural operations”. (Shama Rao, pg.410) 

It is no wonder that an epidemic such as plague has no Kannada equivalent; and, 
more interesting is the fact that Plague-amma, Kannadised as Pillekamma, is a mother 
goddess whose malevolence is appeased by offering sacrifices so that she may end her 
rout. British rule not only added new words to the Kannada lexicon, it also 
introduced new gods and goddesses to the already overcrowded Hindu pantheon. 

The emergence of famines were therefore a sure indication of the crisis to which 
colonialism had pushed the masses. It was the effect of the loot of the feudal lords, 
the rapacious moneylenders and the plunder of the white colonisers. This effect which 
was a reflection of the depth of the crises of the social formation in turn figured out to be 
the cause for the further exarcerbation of all the contradictions in society, bringing 
out the enemy’s glaring inhumanity since all these rogues dug their talons deep into the 
flesh of the masses of Karnataka to make the best of the famine. The effect became 
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veritable cause and triggered another chain of crises which drowned the people in misery 
and despair. 

E. Press-ganging and Plunder 

One other factor furthering the crisis and inviting the abhorrenceof the masses 
towards British rule was their method of taking whatever they wanted from them. 
They not only physically plundered them of their precious little resources but at the same 
time also took whatever labour they wanted by press-ganging. 

Wellesley wrote shortly after the fall of Mysore: “Many complaints have been made 
by Purnaiya that the people of the country are pressed by the officiers of the army to 
act as coolies, they are driven by the sepyos and afterwards dismissed unpaid”. (Shama 
Rao, Pg.862) 

A few years later Munro wrote “....it is a common practice, not only among camp 
followers, but also with all bullock-men... bringing stores on account of the Company, to 
take straw forcibly from the inhabitants, either for nothing or at a rate much below its 
value,.... ” (bk. 20, Pg.95) 

Again, he wrote that the “persons and property of the inhabitants ” were forcibly 
seized particularly by the colonial troops when marching. “This evil has been long 
complained of and has gone on increasing with our power.... A great wad which is in 
most countries an advantage to the villages near which it passes, is in this country the 
reverse. Such villages generally lose some of their inhabitants, who remove from the 
dread of being pressed themselves, or having their labourers pressed as coolies, and 
instances sometimes occur in which the whole ryots of the village quit it from this cause 
and choose a new site for their habitations at a great distance from the road”. (Bk. 20, 
Pg.97-8) 

These policies were in striking contrast to the norms that Tipu and Haidar had set. 
Despite the fact that these two kings fought battles for most part of their reign, there were 
hardly any instances when they turned oppressive on the people to meet their military 
requirements. 

If men and forage were so easy to come by, would the army then the have spared the 
women? 

F. The Crisis Assumes Political Form 

The crisis which had become all-pervasive by the time the second decade of the 
nineteenth century ran its length, quickly assumed a political form. 

The people, and the peasantry in particular, took to armed insurrection against these 
hated enemies and inaugurated, with the onset of the third decade, a full blown armed 
guerilla war so extensive in character and so persistent in its defiance of colonialism and 
its feudal props that it easily became the biggest rebellion of the time, and perhaps, ever 
since the British had set foot on Indian soil. It was called the Nagar Insurrection, also 
because its centre was located in the Nagar Revenue Division which housed Shimoga and 
Chickmagalur’s Malnad. 

The outbreak of widespread mass armed resistance brought about a serious crisis 
within the ruling classes and compelled colonialism to take a sterner view of its alliance 
with the puppet King and his coterie of revenue farmers. The Company terminated in 
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1831, only weeks after the masses rose up in resistance, the cosmetic rule of the Raja, 
and assumed through its Commissioners all power to rule over the Kingdom. In doing 
so it created an impression that it was a benefactor of the masses and had adequately 
punished the puppet for his misrule. Wellesley’s arrangements of 1799 was being put to 
practice and to the lithmus test by colonialism. The master’s writ behind this ‘change of 
governments’ was well expressed by Munro for what it realy was: “We have had 
instances of corruption among Europeans, notwithstanding their liberal 
allowances....If we are to have corruption it is better that it should be among ourselves 
[ie, kept secret] because the natives will throw the blame of the evil upon their country¬ 
men: they will still retain their high opinion of our superior integrity, and our character 
which is one of the strongest supports of our power, will be maintained”. (Bk.23, 
Pg.57-58) 

Another article of the Subsidiary Treaty was being implemented. But in doing so, the 
Subsidiary Treaty which was an agreement between the Central British government and 
the various princely states kept alive this essential relationship. It endured for more than 
150 years and was expressed in the context of an 'independent' India in the relationship 
between the centre and the states. The Governors of modern India's States were only 
reenacting the role of the former British Residents and the central government of the big 
comprador beucratic bourgeoisie had stepped into the shoes of the British Government of 
India. The Subsidiary Treaty finds continued existence through the instrument of the 
Constitution of India and is not a forgotten parchment. It lives and it kicks, drawing up 
the essential framework of relations between the centre and the states. But more of this in 
Volume III of Making History. 

Thus the enemy which all these years contributed to the crisis, reaped the most 
from Mysore’s loss of independence and dictated every move through the Resident—he 
being the central player in the courtroom. Now he ventured to mask British plunder, 
pointing at its puppet while hiding the strings which ran from her crafty fingers. But the 
white officers who led the counter-insurgency campaign, torturing and killing the peasant 
masses in hundreds, betrayed their well kept secret, revealed the true character of the 
state and the ghoulish face of colonial rule. 
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